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THETHER the Philippine abaca in- 

dustry will regain its prewar stam- 
ina and if so, when it will recover are 
among the pressing commodity questions 
of the day. Forecasts made early in 1946 
hinted that production during that year 
might be close to 130,000,000 pounds, or 
about one-third the prewar output. 
Actually, as it turned out, not more than 
110,000,C00 pounds were produced— 
which is little more than one-fourth the 
prewar figure. 

Primary among the factors which are 
retarding progress is the poor condition 
of the plantations. In the important 
Davao area of southern Mindanao, de- 
terioration that set in during the war 
has continued almost unarrested to the 
present time. This is. particularly 
noticeable in the extensive plantations 
formerly controlled by the Japanese. 


Many “‘Lacks” and Gaps 


Rehabilitation is further complicated 
by the fact that new planting had been 
relative'y light for several years preced- 
ing the war, and of course there was no 
planting at all during the war. Inas- 
much as the commercially profitable life 
of an abaca field under the Davao planta- 
tion system is about 15 years, a substan- 
tial portion of the prewar acreage was in 
bad condition, by 1945, from the age fac- 
tor alone. The decline of medium-age 
fields also was hastened during the pro- 
longed abandonment by uncontrolled 
undergrowth, and by the choking litter of 
unharvested falling stalks. 

To these unfavorable factors can be 
added the uncertainty concerning the 
final disposition of the Japanese lands, 
lack of skilled management, and some 
shortage of “hagotan’’ machines used 
for stripping. 

According to reliable estimates at least 
half of the prewar plantings in the Davao 
area, Or about 35,000 hectares, are pass- 
ing out of cultivation at the present time, 
either through continued abandonment 
or through final stripping followed by 
Clearing of the land for other crops. 
Some planters believe that only about 
25,000 hectares of the former 70,000 can 
be returned profitably to an annual pro- 
duction basis. Approximately 45,000 
hectares of new plantings, therefore, are 
urgently needed if the Davao area is to 
recover its prewar production capacity. 
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By C. A. Boonstra, Agricultural Attaché, U. S. Embassy, Manila 
(Arranged for Publication in the Textile and Leather Division, Office of 


International Trade) 


However, no steps have yet been taken 
toward making these new plantings. 
Although the National Abaca and Other 
Fibers Corporation (NAFCO), an agency 
of the Philippine Government, has been 
directed to assist the rehabilitation of the 
industry, it has had to devote its limited 
resources thus far to the immediate ad- 
ministrative problems on the old Japa- 
nese plantations, and to the marketing 
of the available fiber. 


Hesitancy Displayed 


The problem of financing new plant- 
ings is a particularly knotty one. The 
Japanese who had made the principal in- 
vestment in abaca plantings before the 


war are no longer present, and no other 


sources of private capital have as yet 
come forward to replace them. Some 
United States and British operators 
have expressed interest in abaca plant- 
ing but seem hesitant to invest in the 
Philippines until a preliminary investiga- 
tion has been made of other areas in 
Asia, particularly North 
determine which location 
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offers the most profitable opportunities 
for future production of abaca. 


More Money in Other Crops? 


Other abaca-producing areas in the 
Philippines, notably the Bicol peninsula 
of southern Luzon and the islands of 
Leyte and Samar, sustained relatively 
lighter damage than southern Mindanao. 
In the regions mentioned, abaca is grown 
on a small-farm system, under shade, 
and replanting is seldom necessary. 
However, output from these areas was 
on a long-time downward trend before 
the war, being handicapped in competi- 
tion with lower costs on the Japanese 
plantations in Davao. Since liberation, 
growers apparently have found it more 
profitable to devote their attention to 
copra and food crops. If a change in 
the economic conditions should make 
abaca more profitable than other crops, 
the output in this area could conceivably 
be expanded to its prewar level (about 
half the total for the country) and might 
be maintained for a longer time without 
general replanting. 





Stand of full-grown abaca in the Philippine Islands. 
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*“PAMCO,” REC, Free Market 


In an effort to further the economic 
rehabilitation of the abaca industry, the 
United States Government in 1844 desig- 
nated the Philippine Abaca Management 
Company (PAMCO) to act as its agent 
in providing the necessary facilities for 
production and marketing, and in the 
procurement and shipment of fiber under 
exclusive rights for exportation. After 
Philippine independence on July 4, 1946, 
the Philippine market technically was 
open to all buyers, but the Philippine 
Government through its export controls 
continued to direct the available fiber 
to PAMCO until August 8. On that date 
the Reconstruction Finance Corporation 
of the United States Government entered 
into an agreement with the Philippine 
Government under which the RFC re- 
ceived the exclusive right to purchase 
the entire exportable surplus of abaca 
fiber at specified prices in return for 
financial aid in restoring the Japanese 
plantations. This agreement, which was 
scheduled to be effective until June 1947, 
was abrogated on November 18, 1946, by 
mutual consent of the contracting Gov- 
ernments. 

Since then, the Philippine market has 
been open to all buyers and sellers, and 
no trade restrictions in the form either 
of export controls or of maximum- 
minimum price regulations have been 
imposed by the Philippine Government 

At present, the export trade is in the 
hands of four principal dealers who have 
warehouses, graders, and presses, and 
who maintain close connections with 
cordage manufacturers in the importing 
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countries. Although the Philippine Gov- 
ernment is endeavoring to establish the 
National Abaca and Other Fibers Cor- 
poration in the export trade—giving rise 
to fears among some exporters that the 
Government eventually may nationalize 
the marketing of abaca fiber—no dis- 
criminatory legislation has been passed 
and the NAFCO operates only in com- 
petition with private dealers. 


The Statistical Picture 
Meanwhile, according to official rec- 


ords, total shipments of abaca fiber from 
Philippine ports from January through 


October 1946 amounted to 69,714,082 
pounds. Total exports for the year have 
been estimated at 90,090,000 pounds. 


With the exception of 3,000,000 pounds 
shipped to the United Kingdom in Sep- 
tember and an earlier sale by PAMCO of 
550,000 pounds to Canada, all fiber was 
taken up by the United States. 

The difference of 20,000,000 pounds 
between exports and total production is 
accounted for by domestic utilization and 
accumulation of stocks during the year. 
Two cordage factories at Manila have 
been operating continuously ‘having 
escaped serious damage during the war) 
and to mid-August 1946 had obtained 
fiber from PAMCO amounting to 4,400,- 
6000 pounds. During September and 
October their monthly rate of consump- 
tion rose to 700,000 pounds. Assuming 
that this rate was maintained during No- 
vember and December, total consump- 
tion for 1946 appears to have been ap- 
proximately 7,000,000 pounds. 





Handling Philippine abaca in a war-damaged plant 


This leaves a total of 
pounds, apparent stocks on hand, of 
which 8,300,000 pounds were known to be 
in exporters’ warehouses at Davao on 
November 1. 

Present indications are that the Philip. 
pine abaca industry in 1947 is likely to 
maintain a production rate of 12,000,009 
to 16,000,000 pounds monthly. This will 
provide possibly 150,000,000 to 200,000. 
000 pounds for the year, compared with 
110,000,000 pounds in 1946 and a prewar 
average Of about 400,000,000 pounds. 


Uncertainties Cloud Future 


Potentially, the 1947 output coul 
reach 250,000,000 pounds if utilization is 
made of all mature abaca in condition 
for stripping. This would require a syp. 
stantial increase in prices to cover the 
costs of producing fiber on abandoned 
plantations where yields are low, and 
would require also an effective organiza. 
tion to place workers promptly on the old 
Japanese plantations to salvage all pos- 
sible fiber before final abandonment. In 
view of the serious lack of experienced 
management and labor, it seems doubt- 
ful that these necessary conditions for 
maximum production will be fulfilled, 

The outlook past 1947 is highly uncer- 
tain. In 1948, the industry may again 
produce 150,000,000 to 200,000,000 pounds 
from the present plantings. Beyond that 
output will depend largely on the extent 
of new plantings in southern Mindanao 
during the next year or two. 





Danish Balance-of-Payments 
Data Just Released by 
Official Ageney 


Characteristic of Denmark’s trans- 
actions in 1946 was a much larger im- 
port of goods from abroad than in pre- 
ceding years; nevertheless, the general 
deficit of consumer goods (caused by the 
fact that imports during the war years 
were limited to from 20 to 60 percent of 
the annual prewar import) was far from 
remedied. Total imports during 1946 
measured in goods were 80 percent of 
the comparable figure for 1928, says 4 
statement by the Danish Information 
Office. 

In economic terms the past year re- 
sulted in a deficit on the current items 
of the balance of payments, amounting 
to between 900,000,000 and 1,000,000,000 
crowns, with a corresponding debt to 
foreign countries of between 700,000,000 
and 800,000,000 crowns. This may be 
explained through the operation of three 
major causes, says the Information 
Office: (1) the small supplies of cattle 
foods available 
low export 
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Britain’s Current Problems in 
Foreign- Trade Reeonstruction 


Part IV. The Long-Range Promotional Program 


HE UNITED KINGDOM faces not 

only a short-run and extremely diffi- 
cult problem of increasing the volume 
of exports to a point 75 percent greater 
than in the prewar period, but also a 
permanent problem of maintaining the 
position reached during the current 
drive. It has been repeatedly stressed 
that although production may be the 
key to the attainment of the established 
goal, the only way in which an expanded 
volume of exports can be sustained 
against strong competitive forces is 
through progressive marketing and trade 
promotional activities. This fact has 
not passed unnoticed. Efforts toward 


this end already have been initiated, and . 


plans actually have taken form. 

It would be worthless at this time to 
speculate on the success which will re- 
sult therefrom, particularly since the 
whole state of international trade will 
have a vital influence. With world peace 
high levels of employment in all the 
major industrial and commercial coun- 
tries, and international agreement on 
trade practices as envisaged under the 
proposed International Trade Organiza- 
tion, the chances for success will be far 
greater than if conditions similar to 
those of the early 1930’s_ prevailed. 
Moreover, although marketing is of the 
essence, it must be assumed that produc- 
tive techniques will keep pace with sales 
efforts. It does little good to create de- 
mand or multiply orders if the products 
cannot be supplied in the amounts, the 
quality, and the price range specified. 


Export Expansion 

Increased Production Necessary 

Frankly and pointedly the British 
Government has very recently again 
warned the people, and, indirectly, the 
world, that “there is nothing temporary 
about our need for exports; concentra- 
tion upon exports must become a perma- 
hent part of our normal industrial life.’ 
Careful computations obviously have 
convinced these authorities that Britain 
must devote at least 25 percent of its 
manufacturing capacity to the produc- 
tion of exports if the objective is to be 
reached and held. More will be required 
if imports needed to improve the na- 
tional standards of living are to be ob- 


March 29, 1947 


By DonaLp F. Hearuerincton, British Commonwealth Division. Depart- 


ment of Commerce 


tained. “But,” the Government has 
added, “25 percent of our production of 
manufactured goods must be a first 
charge. A large part of our production 
is exclusively for the home market; this 
means that the industries which can ex- 
port will have to plan for a much larger 
long-term export proportion than 25 
percent and a far larger proportion than 
they devoted to exports before the war.” ’ 

Production, therefore, becomes the 
first prerequisite to any lasting expansion 
in the volume of exports. For some time 
now, the responsible ministers and min- 
istries have been waging a campaign to 
promote acceptance and compliance 
with this idea by employers and em- 
ployees alike. Where exceptional diffi- 
culties have been encountered, or promise 
shown, investigating groups, known as 
Working Parties, have been constituted 
to inquire into the possibilities of re- 
vitalizing or strengthening the produc- 
tive position of the particular industry. 
Labor has been asked to cooperate, and 
to do all in its power to raise productivity. 
In the latest White Paper, the Govern- 
ment has bluntly advised industry as a 
whole, both labor and management, that 
there is no justification for action by 
either side which limits production. 
“There is now no place for industrial ar- 
rangements which restrict production, 
prices, or employment.” 

The January White Paper entitled 
“Statement on the Economic Considera- 
tions Affecting Relations Between Em- 
ployers and Workers” represents one of 
the high points in this campaign. The 
Paper, issued by the Government but 
endorsed by the National Joint Advisory 
Council—consisting of 17 representatives 
of the British Employers’ Confederation 
and 17 representatives of the Trades 
Union Congress—states the needs and 
the problems. Designed to meet a spe- 
cific purpose and prepared prior to the 
February coal crisis, this document is 
less forceful and urgent than the more 
recent White Paper. Nevertheless, the 
keynote is virtually the same in both 
instances, i. e., the imperative necessity 
of obtaining a speedy and substantial in- 
crease in the output of industrial prod- 


‘Economic Survey for 1947, 
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ucts while maintaining their quality. 
Specifically, the fulfillment of this policy 
is now deemed to require improvements 
in efficiency and productivity—the joint 
responsibility of workers and manage- 
ment. 

It may be confidently expected that 
this campaign will not slacken. In ali 
probability, there will be new and if pos- 
sible greater efforts. How effective these 
efforts will be cannot be predicted with 
any certainty. Much will, of course, de- 
pend on the psychological response. 
Some observers, if the press and peri- 
odical reports are accurate indicators, are 
extremely pessimistic about the pros- 
pects, contending that the combination 
of tradition, inflexibility, and apathy on 
the part of large numbers of workers 
cannot be overcome, at least to a suffi- 
cient extent to permit a continued up- 
ward trend in production. Other infor- 
mation and indications lead one to the 
belief that this pessimism is unduly great 
and that it is too early to predict failure. 
This, moreover, can be said without any 
thought of underestimating the magni- 
tude of the task ahead or of the obstacles 
which will be faced. 


Export Marketing 


The second prerequisite for export ex- 
pansion is progressive and intelligent 
marketing techniques. Despite apparent 
preoccupation with the campaign for in- 
creased production, the British Govern- 
ment—as well as individual merchants— 
has not lost sight of this fact. Trade 
promotion today is, in the usual sense, 
of secondary importance, and it may be 
that the target of 175 percent of the 
1938 volume can be attained without re- 
sort to more than a bare minimum of 
selling effort. The British authorities, 
however, have observed that “the diffi- 
culty of maintaining exports on this 
scale, year in and year out, is entirely 
insoluble unless British industry is able 
to compete in quality, price, and design 
throughout the entire range of manu- 
factured goods. Quality, price, and de- 
sign will be of crucial importance when 
the sellers’ market becomes a _ buyers’ 
market and we have to face keen 
competition everywhere.” 


* See footnote 1 





Export expansion, in short, is not 
viewed as a matter of reaping the cur- 
rent harvest and retiring from further 
effort. With the gradual shift to more 
nearly normal market conditions and as 
higher production levels are achieved, the 
efforts now being expended on encour- 
aging more and more production for ex- 
port will be diverted to what is ordinarily 
considered as “trade promotion” and 
marketing. In the interim, it is the 
obvious intent of the United Kingdom tx 
build goodwill for British products, to 
formulate and test marketing techniques, 
and by keeping producers alert to the de- 
mands of a competitive market to lay 
the foundations for permanent and ex- 
panding outlets. 

The importance of design, for example, 
lately has been stressed in numerous arti- 
cles which have appeared in the Board 
of Trade Journal, the official organ of 
the British Board of Trade, and in de- 
sign exhibitions. For the most part, the 
Board of Trade has invited these contri- 
butions from industry specialists to stim- 
ulate similar developments in other fields 
of activity and to accent the relations 
between design and markets. There has, 
similarly, been increasing emphasis on 
the vital role of industrial research in 
the improvement of design and quality, 
particularly in the application of science 
to production. 

The effect of the twin slogans “Britain 
Can Make It” and the more familiar 
“Britain Delivers the Goods” cannot be 
measured. It is altogether possible that 
in consequence of shortages both have at 
times boomeranged to Britain’s disad- 
vantage. In one sense, however, these 
slogans reflect the determination of many 
producers and merchants to be in a posi- 
tion to supply for export goods of a type 
and quality which are not for the time 
being available from other sources, and 
thus reestablish old trade connections 
and develop new ones. Although, as 
described in the second article of this 
series (see FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY, 
March 15, 1947), the British Government 
is giving every possible assistance to the 
export producer and merchant; the prob- 
lem of marketing and adapting products 
to fit demands is left in the hands of 
private British enterprise. The remain- 
ing part of this article will be concerned 
with some of the major answers to this 
problem and with the normal trade-pro- 
motion activities of the Government. 


The Board of Trade 


The Board of Trade occupies a position 
in the governmental structure of the 
United Kingdom roughly analogous to 
that of the Department of Commerce in 
the United States. The powers and func- 
tions of the two organizations, however, 
differ considerably. In general, the 
Board of Trade possesses more extensive 
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powers of regulation and control with 
respect to trade, particularly in the 
domestic field. Prior to April 1946, ex- 
ternal trade activities of the Board were 
centered in the Department of Overseas 
Trade, headed by a Secretary responsible 
both to the President of the Board of 
Trade and the Foreign Secretary. As a 
reorganizational measure this Depart- 
ment was dissolved and a new Depart- 
ment established within the Board of 
Trade under the title Export Promotion 
Department. The dual responsibility of 
the Secretary was eliminated by this ac- 
tion, and the new Secretary for Overseas 
Trade placed directly under the President 
of the Board of Trade and in charge of 
the whole field of external trade. 

This arrangement gave to the Secre- 
tary supervision over the work of the 
Commercial Relations and Treaties De- 
partment as well as the Export Credits 
Guarantee Department and the Export 
Promotion Department. Thus, the three 
offices most concerned with international 
trade were brought into a unified rela- 
tionship. Although oversea commercial 
and consular officers are now within the 
Foreign Service and not separately re- 
sponsible to the Board of Trade or to the 
Department of Overseas Trade, direct 
contact is maintained on all matters for 
which the Board of Trade is the appro- 
priate agency. The Trade Commissioner 
Service, which carries out in the Domin- 
ions, India, and some of the colonies, 
functions similar to those performed else- 
where by the Foreign Service, remains 
within the jurisdiction of the Board of 
Trade. 

The Export Promotion Department is 
primarily charged with the dissemina- 
tion of information relating to trade and 
economic conditions, collected by oversea 
officers of the Foreign Service and the 
Trade Commissioner Service, to British 
traders interested in export markets or 
sources of supply. It is, in addition, re- 
sponsible for the organization of exhibi- 
tions and fairs, and the initiation of 
commercial missions or trade delegations 
to visit oversea markets. In contrast to 
the Commercial Relations and Treaties 
Department, which is concerned with the 
broad questions of international trade 
policy, the Export Promotion Department 
is essentially a service agency for the 
British businessman. 

In order to stimulate interest in export 
and simultaneously provide ready access 
to information, the Board of Trade early 
in 1946 appointed export officers for each 
of the 12 major regions in the country 
to be associated with the regional offices 
of the Board. It is particularly interest- 
ing to note that among their duties the 
export officers are specifically expected 
to discuss with potential exporters what 
methods they should adopt to determine 
the suitability of their products for sale 
overseas, taking into consideration qual- 








ity, technical efficiency, design, and 
price, and to assist in broadening the 





base of Britain’s export effort by intro. 
ducing to export business suitable many, | 
facturers who are inexperienced in eX. 
port trade. (Services designed to eXpand 
United States foreign trade are Carried 
on through the field offices of the De. 
partment of Commerce.) 

For some time British trade publica. 
tions, presumably voicing the views of 
the commercial community, have called 
for more assistance by the Board of 
Trade to exporters, particularly the 
smaller exporters. In this connection, jt 
is of considerable interest that the op. 
servers have almost consistently referreg 
to the promotional work of the United 
States Department of Commerce as 
mode! of the type desired from the Board 
of Trade. Now that exports have as. 
sumed such an over-riding role in the 
British economy, it can be expected that 
all the facilities of the Board of Trade 
devoted to the development of export 
trade will be strengthened—from the 
negotfation of trade and commercial 
agreements, which is the direct function 
of the Commercial Relations and Trea- 
ties Department, to the exploration and 
cultivation of markets by the Export Pro- 
motion Department. 


Export-Credit Guarantees 


A special facility is made available to 
British exporters by the Board of Trade 
through its Export Credits Guarantees 
Department which is operated along the 
lines of a financial establishment. On 
the payment of premiums, varying ac- 
cording to the particulars of the business 
involved, exporters may obtain from the 
Export Guarantees Department coverage 
against loss on account of buyers’ insol- 
vency and various other contingencies 
that have to be considered in export- 
trade transactions. This Department, 
which has been in existence for more 
than 20 years, recently has_ been 
strengthened in order to participate to 
the fullest extent in the work of export 
expansion. 

The Export Guarantees Act of March 
7, 1945, increased from £75,000,000 to 
£200,000,000 the limit of liability that the 
Board of Trade might have outstanding 
at any time with respect to all export- 
credit guarantees. Within the over-all 
limit the act also increased from £7,500,- 
000 to £15,000,000 the liability that might 
be outstanding in respect of reexports. 
Likewise, the subsidiary limit of permis- 


For a historical and analytical account of 
the work of this Department to 1944, see 
article entitled “Britain's Export-Credit 
Guarantee System Today,” by Joseph H 
Barkmeier, FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY, July 
15, 1944. This review of current operations 
has been derived mainly from a report by 
Harris R. Hungerford, U. S. Embassy, London 
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sive guarantees “to be given for other 
purposes conducive to the establishing or 
encouraging of trade, or any branch of 
trade between the United Kingdom and 
any country” was increased from £2,500,- 
000 to £5,000,000. This authority was 
granted to allow for coverage in the event 
that preliminary work should be involved 
in connection with construction work 
abroad. 

A new feature was introduced by the 
1945 act which, subject to special restric- 
tions and within the £200,000,000 limit, 
allows guarantees to be given, not in ex- 
cess of an aggregate liability of £15,000,- 
900, in connection with goods produced 
overseas and sold by United Kingdom 
merchants to other oversea countries 
without the goods moving to the United 
Kingdom. This provision is designed to 
assist British firms acting as intermedi- 
aries in international transactions in- 
volving materials in the raw or slightly 
processed state. 

The assistance that may be given to an 
exporter is divided by the Department 
into the following categories: “(1) By 
eranting insurance cover against the 
principal forms of loss arising from over- 
seas trade; (2) by giving advice and as- 
sistance, in case of default, in obtaining 
recoveries; and (3) by assisting him to 
obtain financial accommodation from his 
bankers on favourable terms.” 

At present guarantees for consumer 
goods are given principally under the 
“EC. C. D. (Contracts) Policy” or the 
“E. C. C. D. Shipments Policy,” both of 
which were put into use on May 1, 1945. 
The contracts policy covers the follow- 
ing risks: 

(1) Insolvency or protracted default in 
payment on the part of the buyer 

(2) Exchange restrictions in the buyer's 
country which prevent the transfer of ster- 
ling to the United Kingdom 

(3) The occurrence of war between the 
buyer’s country and the United Kingdom; 
or of war, revolution, etc., in the buyer's 


country 

(4) The cancelation or nonrenewal of an 
Export License or the imposition of restric- 
ons on the export of goods not previously 


subject to license 

Under this contract, guarantee against 
loss May be obtained up to 90 percent 
of the value of the goods, except in the 
case of insolvency of the importer for 
which the maximum coverage is 85 per- 
cent. The shipments policy is available 
at a lower premium charge for exporters 
who prefer to forego the coverage 
against failure to receive an_ export 
license (No. 4 above); otherwise it is 
similar to the contracts policy. 

Special policies may also be issued to 
exporters of consumer goods when 
Circumstances make them desirable. 
Guarantees against loss in connection 
With the export of capital goods (such 
as heavy machinery, plant, and equip- 
ment) generally necessitate special poli- 
cies to meet the requirements of particu- 
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lar shipments, as the conditions vary 
more for this trade and the terms are 
usually longer. 


Export Groups 


Early in 1940, when the United King- 
dom embarked on its policy of forcing 
exports in order to obtain the exchange 
necessary to the financing of the war, 
the British Government through the Ex- 
port Council, headed by the President 
of the Board of Trade but with member- 
ship divided between Government and 
industry, pursued an active policy of or- 
ganizing exporters into groups. Some 
290 export groups, each representing a 
special exporting interest, were so or- 
ganized, with most of them based on 
trade associations. Industries which did 
not have established associations on 
which to build cooperated by forming an 
export group and hiring an independent 
person, such as a lawyer or accountant, 
to manage it. Exporters dealing in many 
diverse items were brought together, 
through the cooperation of chambers of 
commerce, into the National General 
Export Merchants’ Group. 

For approximately a year these groups 
operated as originally intended and 
served as a link between individual ex- 
porters and the British Government. 
With the abandonment of the export 
drive, many of the groups disappeared 
insofar as active participation was con- 
cerned. Others, however, continued to 
serve, either passively by collecting sta- 
tistics and occasionally speaking for the 
industry or actively by performing var- 
ious liaison tasks for the Government. 
With the first stirring of interest in 
postwar trade these groups again 
emerged to present plans and recom- 
mendations for the revival of exports. 
In the spring of 1946, a list of such 
groups recognized by the Board of Trade 
comprised about 225 separate organiza- 
tions, ranging from the Cider Export 
Group through the Pottery Industry Ex- 
port Group, the Scientific Instruments 
and Appliances Export Group, and the 
National General Export Merchants’ 
Group, to the Whiskey Export Group, 
Wineworkers’ Export Group, and the 
Wringers, Washing Machines, and Car- 
pet Sweepers Export and Home Group. 

At present the groups are active in one 
form or another. For the most part, 
however, they are utilized to disseminate 
information, to put their members in 
touch with appropriate contracts, to 
carry out export propaganda, to help 
firms whose trade has hitherto been con- 
fined to the home market, and “‘to give a 
lead in organizing cooperative arrange- 
ments for selling abroad.’”* Whether 


‘The Function of Government and of 
Industry in relation to the Export Trade, 
address by Sir John Woods, Permanent Secre- 


operated independently or as sections of 
relevant trade associations, these groups 
undoubtedly are supplying export lead- 
ership, although currently their chief 
function may well be consultation with 
representatives of the Government in 
the determination and enforcement of 
export targets for specific industries or 
firms. 


Joint Marketing 


The idea of joint marketing in export 
was gaining ground toward the close of 
the war, and was given added impetus 
by Sir Stafford Cripps, President of the 
Board of Trade, in a speech at Man- 
chester on November 16, 1945. After 
first stressing the necessity for all firms, 
big and small, to be “harnessed to the 
export drive, Sir Stafford observed that 
one way in which the small firm could 
participate was through “‘the cooperative 
grouping of manufacturers in some ex- 
port organization.” This, he added, had 
already been done in some cases, 
“thereby enabling them all to be ade- 
quately served in the export markets in 
a way that would be quite impossible for 
each one individually.” 

Although complete details are unavail- 
able, there is reason to believe that most 
of the joint arrangements which have 
been made are of two basic types. The 
first represents a grouping of firms 
within an industry, with the selling or- 
ganization concentrating on a single 
product or related products of that 
industry. The second type, on the other 
hand, has operated on behalf of firms 
in a number of industries catering to the 
requirements of the same class of cus- 
tomers. It is reported that this second 
type of association has covered such 
goods as machine tools, radio com- 
ponents, hospital equipment, pharma- 
ceuticals, and hosiery. The Board of 
Trade apparently has endorsed this 
movement, and has expressed a willing- 
ness to advise any firms which might 
contemplate such a plan. The Secre- 
tary for Overseas Trade, moreover, has 
recommended that all trade organiza- 
tions and individual firms should study 
the possibilities of joint-marketing 
efforts. 


BETRO 


This trend toward combined effort 
also has been an important influence in 
the formation of independent research 
and trading companies. Of the first 
type, the most outstanding has been the 
British Export Trade Research Organi- 
zation, better known and hereafter re- 
ferred to as BETRO. This new institu- 
tion is the creation of British industry, 
and was brought into being early in 1946, 


tary, Board of Trade, at Federation of British 
Industries Export Conference, November 27, 
1946. 

(Continued on p. 30) 





U.S. Firms Invited To Share in 
German Production Program 


American suppliers of high-quality 
wool are offered an opportunity to par- 
ticipate in a program for utilization of 
German factories, according to informa- 
tion received from the Joint Export-Im- 
port Agency US/UK in Minden, Ger- 
many. 

The plan, known as the Wool Textile 
Program, provides for full utilization of 
production capacity in the United States 
and United Kingdom Zones of Germany. 
The raw material for manufacture is to 
be supplied by sources outside Germany. 

It is understood that a British organ- 
ization is already arranging to furnish a 
considerable quantity of the wool re- 
quired under the program. 

The Department of Commerce offers 
its services to firms which desire to in- 
vestigate this trade opportunity. And in 
the event additional information is re- 
ceived by the Commercial Intelligence 
Division, further announcement will be 
made in FoREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY. In 
the meantime, however, interested United 
States firms may wish to submit prices 
and quantities to the Joint Export-Im- 
port Agency US/UK, Minden, Germany. 


Bahamas Government Seeks 
Supplier of Paints 


The Bahamas Government would wel- 
come response from United States firms 
which are in a position to furnish fire- 
proof paint, according to advice from 
the American Consulate at Nassau. 

Information from suppliers of roof 
paints in white and other colors is par- 
ticularly desired. 

Communications concerning this re- 
quest should be addressed to the Depart- 
ment of Public Works, Nassau, Bahamas. 


Sao Paulo Invites Bids for 
Sewage Disposal Plant 


Information from the American Con- 
sulate General at Sao Paulo, Brazil, indi- 
cates that the City of Sao Paulo would 
welcome bids from United States firms 
in connection with a sewage-disposal 
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project. Preliminary bids must be in 
the hands of the Reparticao de Aguas e 
Esgotos de Sao Paulo ‘Sao Paulo Water 
and Sewage Department) no later than 
3 p. m., April 8, 1947. These must con- 
tain evidence of the bidder’s technical 
ability, and evidence that he is interested 
in submitting plans and proposals. Final 


bids will be called for on October 8, 1947 

The proposed project involves erection 
of one plant near the junction of the 
Rivers Pinheiros and Tiete on the out. 
skirts of Sao Paulo, and another in the 
valley of Pinheiros. The basic capacity 
of the first plant is to be 3 cubic meters 
of sewage per second representing a pop. 











Editor's Note 


The firms and individuals listed herewith have recently expressed their interest in buying 
or selling in the United States, or in the United States representations. Most of these trade 
opportunities have been reported by American Foreign Service officers abroad, following re. 
quests by local firms for assistance in locating American trade contacts. Additional informa- 
tion concerning each export or import opportunity, including a World Trade Directory Report, 
is available to qualified United States firms, and may be obtained upon inquiry from the 
Commercial Intelligence Division of the Department of Commerce, or through its field offices 
for $1 each Interested Untted States firms should correspond directly with the firms listed 
concerning any projected business arrangements 

While every effort is made to include only firms or individuals of good repute, the Depart- 
ment of Commerce cannot assume any responsibility for any transactions undertaken with 
these firms. The usual precautions should be taken in all cases, and all transactions are sub- 
ject to prevailing export and import controls in this country and abroad. (It is recognized 
that many of the items specified as erport opportunities are in short supply or that full facili. 
ties for private trade may not have been reestablished in some Of the areas from which inquiries 
have been received. However, many United States foreign traders are proceeding now with 
negotiations for business when conditions permit.) 


Index, by Commodities 
[Numbers Shown Here Refer to Numbered Items in Following Sections] 


Machine 7] 


Airplanes: <9 


Automotive Vehicles and Accessories: 12, 48 Agricultural 38, 53 


Ceramics: 21 Industrial—7, 8, 10, 23, 24, 25, 31, 33, 39, 48 
Chemicals: 3, 37, 47 51, 58, 6 

Clothing and Accessories: 21, 29, 57 Marble and Related Articles: 17 
Construction Materials: 10, 11 Metals and Minerals and Related Products 
Containers: 32 7,9, 10, 42, 55 

Dental Supplies and Equipment: 63 Meters and Measuring Instruments: 2 
Diamond Glass Cutters: 14 Musical Instruments: 54 

Diesel Engines: 53, 64 Notions: 1 

Drugs and Pharmaceuticals: 18, 37, 41 Novelties: 11, 21 

Electrical Appliances, Equipment, and Fir- Nursery Equipment: 61 


tures: 6,9, 11, 12, 26, 55 Oils and Greases ‘Lubricatin 
Electrode Wires: 7 Paper and Paper Products: 22 
Foodstuffs: 3, 16, 19, 30, 40, 59 Peat Moss: 3 

Furniture and Equipment: 3, 48 Photographic Supplies 
Garden Supplies: 45 Plumbing Fixtures: 66 
General Merchandise: 5 Printing Materials: 46 


and Equipment; 1, <0 


Glass Products: 21 Radios and Electronic Equipment: 11, 12, 26, 
Hardware: 11, 66 ae , a 
Household Furnishings and Equipment: 2, 3 aie a a a 

9, 10, 21, 50, 65 pmttartes lien 

, ‘= , orting and Travel Good 35 
Jewelry and Accessories: 11, 28 Terra Cotta Products: 20 
Laboratory and Hospital Equipment: 50 Textiles: 4, 13, 23, 27, 44, 52, £6, 67 
Leather: 1, 15, 21, 35 Tobacco: 62 
Locomotives: 53 Tools: 2 
Lumber: 3 Toys and Games: 21, 34 

SR Ne PE ee ee ane as —— 
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ylation of 700,000; of the second, 1 cubic 
meter per second representing a popula- 
tion of 233,000. Treatment of both sta- 
tions is to be integral, or on a complete 
cycle, with biological treatments second- 
ary, and is to include the following 


phases: 

1. Elimination of floating solids. 

2. Retention of heavy mineral sediments 

3. Primary decantation of crude sewage. 

4. Biological treatment of decanted sewage 

5. Secondary decantation of sewage result- 
ing after biological treatment 

6, Separate processing of mixed sediments 

7. Drying of fine slimes processed 

g. Captation and utilization of gas result- 
ing from processing of slimes. 

9. Final disinfection of treated sewage 

According to the Consulate General, 
bids from United States firms are desired 
because the authorities in charge feel 
that Brazilian firms are not sufficiently 
experienced to handle the _ project. 
Moreover, while the Sao Paulo State 
Government departments have con- 
structed and are operating the largest 
sewage-disposal facilities in Brazil, it is 
thought that they are not qualified to 
undertake construction of this new 
plant. 

In view of the very limited time re- 
maining before opening of preliminary 
bids, interested United States firms are 
advised to submit tenders immediately 
to the Sao Paulo Water and Sewage De- 
partment, Sao Paulo, Brazil. 


Bidding on Mazatlan Port 
Project Open To U.S. Firms 


Construction firms in the United 
States may be interested in submitting 
bids for a project under way in Mazat- 
lan, Mexico. The proposed work in- 
cludes dredging a total of 3,409,000 cubic 
meters of earth to construct break- 
waters, building warehouses and other 
structures, laying tracks, and other 
operations connected with completing 
the port works at Mazatlan. It is un- 
derstood that an estimated 10,000,000 to 
12,000,000 pesos will be spent. 

Plans and other details concerning 
this project may be obtained from the 
Secretaria de Marina, Mexico City, 
Mexico. 


Syrian Group Seeks Aid in 
Establishing Plasties Plant 


Contact with an American firm which 
could furnish technical guidance or as- 
sistance in drawing up plans and speci- 
fications for a plastics factory is sought 
by a group of small businessmen in 
Syria. It is understood that the pro- 
posed new concern would be capitalized 
at between $25,000 and $50,000, and 
Would be established in Damascus. 

Since the company has not yet been 
formed, a World Trade Directory Report 
Snot available. According to the Amer- 
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ican Legation at Damascus, however, the 
individuals connected with the proposed 
new enterprise are considered to have a 
good reputation and to be financially 
reliable. 

United States firms which are inter- 
ested in this inquiry should write for 
complete details to Karabet Tokatlian, 
Garage Tokatlian, Hejas Avenue, Da- 
mascus, Syria. 


Machinery Urgently Needed by 
Angola State Railways 


Machinery for manufacturing railway 
wheels and axles is urgently néeded by 
the Angola State Railways (Portuguese 
West Africa), according to information 
just received from the American Con- 
Sulate at Luanda. And the director of 
the railways desires to contact United 
States producers and suppliers who are 
in a position to furnish such equipment 
immediately. 

American firms interested in this trade 
opportunity should communicate with 
Henrique Kopke, Director, Direccéo dos 
Servicos de Portos, Caminhos de Ferro e 
Transportes, Luanda, Angola, Portuguese 
West Africa. 


Syrian Government in 
Market for Insect Dusters 


United States manufacturers and sup- 
pliers may be interested in the Syrian 
Government’s request for prices and 
specifications covering about 100 insect 
dusters to be purchased during 1947 and 
1948. 

Contemplated for use on trucks, the 
dusters should be capable of discharging 
the poisoned bait (grain impregnated or 
mixed with sodium arsenate) over a con- 
siderable area as the truck moves along. 
A single-tube model having a large noz- 
zle is preferred. 

The Syrian Director of Agriculture, 
Dr. Amin Bey Nazif, has advised the 
American Legation at Damascus that 
only experimental models are to be pur- 
chased this year. After sufficient tests, 
an order will be placed for the model or 
models giving best results. 

According to the Consulate, Dr. Nazif 
currently favors a British-made duster 
which he has seen in operation. On the 
other hand, it is thought he would order 
American machines provided they meet 
requirements, since he is reported to 
think highly of this country’s agricul- 
tural methods. Moreover, it is under- 
stood that an American entomologist will 
assist in conducting the tests and act as 
adviser in selection of the equipment. 

Interested United States firms are ad- 
vised to communicate immediately with 
Dr. Nazif, sending prices and other de- 
tails to him as Director of Agriculture, 
Ministry of National Economy, Damas- 
cus, Syria. 


Foreign Visitors 


1. Australia—Joseph Harold Machliss, rep- 
resenting Leicagraph Proprietary, Ltd., 210 
Flinders Lane, Melbourne, is interested in 
latest processes in photography, in slide fas- 
teners, and in the utilization of scrap leather. 
Echeduled to arrive March 21, via San Fran- 
cisco, for a visit of 6 months. U.S. address: 
c/o Mrs. S. Winston, West One Hundred and 
Seventy-second Street, Washington Heights, 
New York. Itinerary: San Francisco, New 
York City, and Washington, D. C. 

2. Brazil—Jose Maria Assumpcéo, 200 Rua 
15 de Novembro, Sao Paulo, is interested in 
obtaining representations for water meters 
and other measuring instruments, hand tools, 
and home appliances. He is now in the 
United States until April 15, U.S. address: 
c/o Brazilian Consulate General, 10 Rocke- 
feller Plaza, New York, N. Y. Itinerary: New 
York City, Rochester, Stamford, Hartford, 
Bridgeport, Boston, Detroit, Chicago, and In- 
dianapolis. 

3. Denmark—Astor Them, Stockholmsgade 
23, Copenhagen, is interested in selling peat 
moss, plywood, furniture, and clothes pins, 
and in obtaining agencies for rosin glue pow- 
der and canned foods. Scheduled to arrive 
March 22, via New York City, for a visit of 
3 or 4 weeks. U.S. address: Barclay Hotel, 
Forty-eighth Street and Park Avenue, New 
York, N. Y. Itinerary: New York City. 

World Trade Directory Report being pre- 
pared. |Previously announced, FOREIGN 
COMMERCE WEEKLY, March 15, 1947.| 

4. India—J. L. Barman, representing Prem 
Kishan & Co., Delhi, is interested in purchas- 
ing and obtaining representations for cotton, 
rayon, and wool yarns; cotton piece goods, 
remnants and fents; and textile-mill acces- 
sories, including bobbins, shuttles, picking 
bands, and rubber goods. He is now in the 
United States until April. U.S. addre=s: c/o 
Mercantile Bank of India, Ltd., 64 Wall Street, 
New York, N. Y. Itinerary: New York City. 

5. India—H. H. Ismail, representing Haji 
Moosa Ismail & Sons, 211-217 Nagdevi Street, 
Jamal Building, Bombay 3, is interested in 
general merchandise. Scheduled to arrive 
March 5, via New York City, for a visit of 
3 months. U.S. address: c/o Cosmic Import 
& Export Co., 111 Wall Street, New York, 
N. Y. Itinerary: New York City, Boston, 
Providence, and Philadelphia. 

6. New Zealand—Reeves Harris, represent- 
ing A. R. Harris Co., Ltd., 74 Manchester 
Street, Christchurch, is interested in electri- 
cal-equipment lines. Scheduled to arrive in 
February, via San Francisco, for a 6-month 
visit. U.S. Address: c/o International Divi- 
sion, Thos. A. Edison Corp., 70 Pine Street, 
New York, N. Y. Itinerary: New York City 
and Chicago. 

Current World Trade Directory Report be- 
ing prepared. 

7. Norway—Bjorn J. Fjelle, representing 
A/S Sveiseindustri, 15 Bentsebrogate, Oslo, is 
interested in purchasing electrode wires, steel 
plates, drawing machinery, and straightening 
and cutting machinery for electrode wires. 
Scheduled to arrive March 18, via New York 
City, for a visit of 2 months. U.S. address: 
c/o Norwegian American Chamber of Com- 
merce, 80 Broad Street, New York, N. Y 
Itinerary: New York City, Philadelphia, Bal- 
timore, Washington, D. C., Pittsburgh, Cleve- 
land, Detroit, Chicago, and Milwaukee. 

8. Norway—A. Nicolaysen, representing 
Grvndvold Paper Factory, Hans Hansensvei 
147, Drammen, is interested in machinery 
used in paper mills. He also desires to visit 
large paper mills to study latest develop- 
ments in the industry. Scheduled to arrive 
March 12, via New York City, for a visit of 
2 months. U.S. address: c/o Mrs. P. Gjert- 
sen, 2629 North St. Louis Avenue, Chicago, 

(Continued on p. 35) 














Argentina 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Refrigerators: Importation Sus- 
pended.—The granting of exchange per- 
mits for the importation of refrigerators 
into Argentina has been suspended until 
further notice, according to Central 
Bank circular No. 655, effective from 
February 26, 1947. 

Refrigerators affected include both 
automatic (gas, electric, and kerosene) 
and ice, with or without compressor 
units. Compressor units themselves are 
not included in the decree. 


Austria 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Additional Mail Service Permitted.— 
Effective February 15, 1947, mail service 
to Austria is extended to include all 
classes of Postal Union articles, that is, 
letters and letter packages, single and 
reply-paid post cards, commercial 
papers, printed matter, and small pack- 
ets, for surface or air transmission, by 
the Postmaster General’s order No. 33996 
of February 12, 1947, published in The 
Postal Bulletin (Washington) of Febru- 
ary 18, 1947. 

For transmission by surface facilities, 
articles may be accepted up to the nor- 
mal weight limit in each instance, and 
subject to the postage rates shown in 
table No. 1 on page 3 of part II of the 
current Official Postal Guide. 

Articles sent by air to Austria may not 
exceed the air-mail weight limit of 4 
pounds 6 ounces, and must be prepaid 
at the rate of 15 cents per half ounce or 
fraction. 

Otherwise, whether sent by surface 
means or by air, all articles are subject 
to the conditions set forth in table No. 
1, and in sections 3 to 10 inclusive, on 
pages 4 to 13 of part II of the July 1946 
Official Postal Guide. 

Dutiable articles may be accepted in 
letter packages for Austria. 

All articles may be registered, if de- 
sidered, upon prepayment of the regis- 
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Prepared in Areas Branch, Office of Inter- 
national Trade, Department of Commerce 


try fee of 20 cents in addition to the 
regular or air-mail postage. 

Money-order service is not yet avail- 
able. 

The Postal administration of Austria 
has advised that the designations “Ost- 
mark,” “Gau,” “Wien (Deutschland) ,” 
“Niederdonau,” “Oberdonau,”’ are no 
longer correct, but that the names 
“Osterreich (Austria),’”’ ‘“‘Bundesland,” 
“Wien (Osterreich),” or “Vienna, Aus- 
tria,”’ ‘Niederosterreich ‘(Lower Aus- 
tria),” and “Oberosterreich (Upper 
Austria)” should be in the ad- 
dress of articles destined for those 
places. 


shown 


30145, 
ember 27, 
1946, and 
in FOREIGN 
May 18 


respec - 


[This order supersedes orders Nos 
31316, 32559, and 32681 dated Dec 
1945, April 25, 1946, August 26, 
September 11, 1946, as published 
COMMERCE WEEKLY of January 12 
September 14, and October 1946 
tively. | 


Bolivia 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Trade and _ Financial Agreement 
Signed with Argentina.—An agreement 
providing for limited free trade and for 
the financing by Argentina of industrial 
development and public-works construc- 
tion in Bolivia was signed on March 8, 
1947, by representatives of Argentina and 
Bolivia at La Paz. It will become effec- 
tive upon ratification by both countries 
and will remain in force for 
after which period it may be denounced 
upon 6 months’ previous notice, other- 
wise it will be continued in force by 
annual renewals. 

Principal provisions of the agreement 
are as follows: 


5 years, 


Duty-free treatment in the customs of 
each country for goods of the other except 
those specifically listed as competitive 
Such a list is to be compiled within 180 days 
after effective treaty date. Each country is 
to accord the other preference in the matter 
of exportable surpluses on most-favored- 
nation basis. 

Argentina through its 
Institute accords a revolving fund loan of 
50,000,000 Argentine pesos for a 5-year period 
to be used exclusively to cover Bolivia’s un- 
favorable balance of trade with Argentina 
Bolivia is to be permitted to draw on this 


Trade romotion 

















loan up to a maximum of 25,000,000 Pesos 
per year with interest at 31', percent per 
annum 

The Argentine Trade Promotion Institute 
will invest 100,000,000 pesos in Bolivia tg 
stimulate industry and commerce, especially 
the exportation of tin, antimony, lead, 
petroleum, rubber, and other raw products 
to Argentina. A mixed company will ag. 
minister the expenditures of this invest. 
ment, the company to be of 50 years’ dura. 
tion Bolivia guarantees eventual retum 
upon termination of corporation of amounts 
paid to corporation by the Institute plus 
interest of 4 percent. 

Crude Rubber: Free Commerce Estab- 
lished and Export Tazes Reduced— 
Commercial transactions in crude rub- 
ber in Bolivia were declared to be free 
according to Decree No. 676 of the Goy- 
ernment Junta effective from January 1, 
1947, and issued on January 18. Hovw- 
ever, the Banco Agricola of Bolivia wil] 
intervene in the exportation of this prod- 
uct until the producers are able to nego- 
tiate such exportations on their own re- 
sponsibility and risk. Rubber producers 
may enter directly into sales contracts 
with foreign importers, but in all cir- 
cumstances exportation will be subject to 
the governmental supervision of the 
The national rubber in- 
dustry will buy the crude rubber which 
it needs from the Banco Agricola. The 
foreign exchange resulting from exporta- 
tion of rubber will be taken over and cen- 
tralized in the Banco Central to increase 
the fund of foreign exchange availabil- 
ities of the Government 

The Banco Agricola is authorized to 
conclude contracts with other countries 
involving all or part of the national pro- 
duction, first being authorized to do s0 
in each specific instance by the Supreme 
Government in accordance with special 
regulations on the part of the Ministry 
of Agriculture. 

The present effective export taxes on 
rubber are reduced 50 percent in the in- 
terest of stimulating greater production 
and of aiding in the economic develop- 
ment of the producing zones. 

Decree No. 676 supersedes any other 
decrees or regulations which may not be 
in agreement with it, and the Ministries 
of Agriculture and of Finance will have 
the responsibility for its execution and 
enforcement. 


Banco Agricola. 
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Brazil 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Commodities Which Remain Subject 
to Customs Clearance License.—The 
Federal Foreign Trade Council of Brazil, 
under whose jurisdiction the Service for 
Licensing Clearance of Imported Com- 
modities operates, has issued a list of 
articles still subject to customs clearance 
license and liberated all other products 
from that control, according to a report 
from the Embassy at Rio de Janeiro, 
February 14, 1947. This list consists of 
the following articles: Caustic soda, 
potash, rosin, tin plate, black plate, and 
terneplate, galvanized pipe, metallurgi- 
cal coke, barbed wire, staples for wire 
fencing, hoes, grub hoes, axes, chassis 
for trucks and busses, mechanical jacks, 
trailers, automobiles, tractors, refrigera- 
tors, washing machines, “jeeps,” and 
Chilean nitrate. 

Certain Rice Exports Withdrawn From 
Export Prohibition ; Placed Under Ex- 
port License.—Rice shipments from the 
Brazilian States of Para, Maranhao, and 
Piaui have been removed from export 
prohibition and placed under export- 
license control by order No. 19, issued by 
the Brazilian Minister of Finance Janu- 
ary 16, 1947. Export-license applica- 
tions to the Export-Import Department 
of the Bank of Brazil must be accom- 
panied by a statement of the supply 
control authorities at the port of ship- 
ment to the effect that there is no objec- 
tion to the requested exportation. 

This action was taken in view of the 
fact that quantities of rice produced in 
these States exceed local consumption, 
and adequate facilities are not available 
for moving the surplus to other points 
in the country. 

|See FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY of Sep- 
tember 21, 1946, for announcement of the 
export prohibition on rice. | 

Hides and Leather: Unofficial Under- 
taking to Supply Domestic Trade and 
Limit Exports to Surpluses.—Brazilian 
trade associations interested in hides 
and leather have signed an undertaking 
to keep domestic consumers supplied 
with such products and to limit exports 
to surpluses, according to a report from 
the Embassy at Rio de Janeiro, January 
31, 1947. The principal provisions of 
the undertaking follow: 

The signatories, within their respective 
specialties, undertake to supply the domestic 
market for hides and skins, raw or tanned, 
Prepared in any manner, with preference 
over deliveries destined to foreign markets, 
so long as licensing for export is assured to 
the surpluses of the respective products. 

Shoe manufacturers will be supplied with 
the products they normally consume, within 
the possibilities of raw materials on which 
the producers depend. 


The producers and tanners of hides and 
skins undertake, by the preference already 
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assured to the domestic market, not to de- 
lay or in any way hamper supplies which 
they should deliver to manufacturers of 
shoes and other leather goods, because of 
any obligation they may have assumed to 
trade abroad. 

Complaints which may be made for lack 
of compliance with obligations assumed, 
should first be registered with the class 
syndicate of the claimant, which, after care- 
ful examination of it, will submit them, for 
such measures as may be appropriate, to the 
Export-Import Department, thus assuming 
equal responsibility with the claimant for 
the truth of the alleged facts. 

In consequence, all of the signatories 
pledge themselves to abide by any measures 
taken by the Export-Import Department. 

The above-mentioned undertaking 
has been approved by the Director of 
the Export-Import Department of the 
Bank of Brazil and was signed by Gov- 
ernment representatives as well as by 
industry representatives. 

Dried Blood Removed from Export 
Prohibition; Made Subject to Export 
License.—The export prohibition on 
dried blood has been withdrawn by Or- 
der No. 57, issued by the Brazilian Minis- 
ter of Finance February 11, 1947, and 
published in the Diario Oficial of Febru- 
ary 20. This product is now subject to 
prior export license from the Export- 
Import Department of the Bank of Bra- 
zil. License applications must be ac- 
companied by a document from the Bra- 
Zilian Ministry of Agriculture stating 
that there is no objection to the in- 
tended shipment. 

Dried blood was placed under export 
prohibition by Order No. 501 of August 
29, 1946. 


British Honduras 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


The Netherlands Indies, Denmark, and 
Belgium and Luxemburg Cease To Be 
Treated as Enemy Territory.—The Brit- 
ish Honduran Government has an- 
nounced that the Netherlands Indies, 
Denmark, and Belgium and the Grand 
Duchy of Luxemburg have ceased to be 
treated as enemy territories for the pur- 
pose of Trading with the Enemy Regula- 
tions, in accordance with statutory rules 
and orders Nos. 37, 39, and 41 of 1946, 
dated November 9, 1946. 


os an « 
Bulgaria 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Tobacco Monopoly Authorized.—The 
establishment of an autonomous State 
tobacco monopoly in Bulgaria is provided 
for in a bill which passed its final read- 
ing in Parliament on February 18, 1947, 
and which will become a law after pub- 
lication in the Official Gazette, accord- 
ing to a recent report from Sofia. In the 
absence of the official text, Bulgarian 


press reports indicate that the monopoly 
will take over all private installations 
and stocks, for which compensation will 
be arranged. 


- 
Canada 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Barnyard Fowls and Eggs for Hatch- 
ing Imported From the United States 
Must Be Certified Free From Newcastle 
Disease.—No live chickens, turkeys, pi- 
geons, geese, ducks, barnyard fowl, or 
other birds raised under domestic con- 
ditions may be permitted to enter Canada 
from the United States unless accom- 
panied by a certificate from an official of 
the United States Bureau of Animal In- 
dustry to the effect that the birds cov- 
ered by such certificate are free from 
the contagious disease known as avian 
pneumoencephalitis (Newcastle disease) 
or other similar contagious poultry dis- 
ease and have not been exposed to infec- 
tion from such disease, according to an 
order of the Canadian Minister of Agri- 
tulture dated February 12, 1947. 

The order further provides that no eggs 
for hatching purposes from the class of 
birds above enumerated will be per- 
mitted entry into Canada unless accom- 
panied by a certificate from an official 
of the United States Bureau of Animal 
Industry stating that to the best of his 
knowledge the eggs originate from a 
flock free from the disease. 


Chile 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Streptomycin: Control Commission 
Established.—A special commission to 
control the distribution and prescription 
of streptomycin in Chile has been estab- 
lished by decree No. 164 of the Ministry 
of Public Health, published in the Diario 
Oficial of February 1, 1947. 

The Commission will have its offices at 
Santiago and will be the streptomycin 
control agency for the whole country. 

Terms of the decree provide that appli- 
cations in Chile for streptomycin will be 
made only by the attending physician 
and must be accompanied by informa- 
tion on the clinical and etiological diag- 
noses, the results of laboratory examina- 
tions supporting such diagnoses, a state- 
ment of the therapy in use, and a de- 
tailed justification for the employment 
of streptomycin. Decisions will be made 
by the Commission on the basis of the 
information supplied and, in doubtful 
cases, by examination of the patient by 
Commission members. The Commission 
will prescribe the quantity to be admin- 
istered and the manner of administration 
and will provide the attending physician 
with a permit to purchase streptomycin. 


Lk 








Although supplies of streptomycin will 
continue to be imported through regular 
commercial channels, all supplies will be 
maintained in the Emergency Pharmacy 
of the Public Welfare Service. 

In order to obtain exact data on strep- 
tomycin imports to date, the Ministry of 
Public Health has requested local repre- 
sentatives of American producers to de-~ 
clare past imports, orders pending and 
shipments under way. At present, all 
imports of streptomycin have not been 
recorded by the Drug Price Control Board 
and there is no complete record of the 
amount Chile has received. 

By creating this Commission, the Min- 
istry of Public Health will be relieved of 
the hundreds of personal requests it has 
received for streptomycin, and it is hoped 
that the new body will regularize the im- 
portation and price of this drug. 

Imported Black Plate (of Tin-Plate 
Type) Accorded Same Customs Classifi- 
cation as Tin Plate.—Black plate (of tin- 
plate type), which would ordinarily en- 
ter Chile under item 1194 of the customs 
tariff, has been granted classification 
under item 1197 applying to tin plate, 
by law No. 8731, effective for 1 year from 
its date of publication in the Diario Ofi- 
cial of February 6, 1947. The effective 
change in the rate of duty is from 0.30 
to 0.075 gold peso per gross kilogram on 
condition that the black plate has simi- 
lar weights and dimensions as ordinary 
tin plate and is imported solely as a 
substitute. 


China 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Import Controls Reestablished for 
Weighing and Measuring Instruments.— 
Shanghai Customs Notification No. 97, 
dated December 11, 1946, announced that 
because the local Weights and Measures 
Bureau has resumed its functions, regu- 
lations governing the importation oI 
weighing and measuring instruments 
from abroad, in force prior to the war, 
are now effective. Under the Revised 
Temporary Foreign Trade Regulations 
announced by the Chinese Government 
November 17, 1946, for immediate effect, 
such instruments are included in sched- 
ule III (a), application for import li- 
cense for which should be made to the 
Foreign Exchange Examination Depart- 
ment of the Central Bank of China. 

Importers of weighing and measuring 
instruments are required to observe the 
following procedure: 

(1) Having presented all relevant invoices, 
contracts, et cetera, to the local Weights and 
Measures Bureau and obtained from it a 
Provisional Permit to Import, the merchant 
shall present this permit to the Customs 
authorities, together with an additional copy 
of his import application referred to above, 
and apply for permission to import in the 
usual manner. If such documents are found 
to be in order, the Customs will levy the 
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duty applicable and allow the importer to 
take delivery of his goods, at the same time 
endorsing the additional import application 
and transmitting it to the Bureau. 

(2) It shall be the responsibility of the 
importer to transport the imported articles 
to the Bureau for inspection, and the Bureau 
will take any steps deemed appropriate to 
insure that this is done—for example, the 
Bureau may require the merchant to pay a 
deposit or execute a bond before issuing the 
provisional permit If the instruments are 
passed as satisfactory, the deposit will be 
refunded (or the bond, if such has been 
demanded, will be canceled ) 

(3) In the event any, or all, of the goods 
are rejected, the importer is required to 
return these articles to the Customs and 
apply for reexportation abroad, the deposit 
or bond meanwhile being retained by the 
Bureau. In order to acquaint the Customs 
with particulars in respect to the items re- 
jected, the additional copy of the original 
import application will be returned by the 
Bureau indicating which instruments are to 
be reexported. Thereupon the Customs will 


permit reexportation abroad granting the 
merchant a drawback of the duty paid 
et cetera. The Customs will proceed to in- 


form the Bureau that the goods have actually 
been reexported, and the deposit will be re- 
funded or the guaranty canceled, as the case 
may be 

Surrender of Foreign Exchange on 
Export Consignments from China.—The 
Appointed Banks have been notified in 
accordance with Central Bank of China 
Circular No. 85, of February 24, 1947, 
that when exports are proved to be on 
consignment—that is, shipment made 
not under letter of credit—the procedure 
outlined in Circular No. 12 of March 12, 
1946, shall be superseded and the ex- 
porter shall be required to deliver foreign 
exchange to an Appointed Bank against 
an export consignment (a) within 30 
days in the case of shipments to Hong 
Kong, Macao, and the Philippines, (b) 
within 60 days in the case of shipments 
to India, Malaya, the Netherlands In- 
dies, Siam, French Indochina, and 
Southeast Asia, (c) within 90 days in the 
case of shipments to places other than 
those listed in (a) and (b). 

Exporters are obliged to give an un- 
dertaking that the relative foreign ex- 
change will be delivered to the Ap- 
pointed Banks within the above-men- 
tioned periods, and an authorization to 
have the goods sold “at best” for their 
account, without further delay in the 
event of their default on their under- 
taking. 

The Appointed Banks shall be respon- 
sible to the Central Bank of China for 
the punctual delivery of foreign ex- 
change derived from the proceeds of 
consignments, and shall assure them- 
selves that export goods are correctly 
valued and that the bona fide proceeds 
in foreign exchange are delivered. 

Foreign-exchange proceeds of goods 
exported against letter of credit shall be 
sold to an Appointed Bank, or contracted 
for sale, as a prerequisite for clearance 
of the goods through the Chinese Mari- 
time Customs. 


Colony of 





Xe 
Os of 2) 
Singapore 
Commercial Laws Digests 


New Registration of Business Names 
Under the Business Names (Fresh Reg. 
istration) Ordinance, which became ef. 
fective on March 1, 1947, all businesses 
located in the Colony of Singapore must 
arrange to have their names entered in 
a newly established register. 

The old registers were reportedly mu: 
tilated during the Japanese occupation, 
making the establishment of new reg. 
isters necessary. 


™M . 
Costa Rie: 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Regulations Substituting Commercigi 
Invoices for Consular Invoices To Be 
Rigidly Enforced.—The provisions es. 
tablished by decree of October 8, 1939 
(regulating law No. 4 of September 29 
1930), which abolished the consular ip- 
voice provided for by law No. 13 of No- 
yember 3, 1928, and substituted in its 
place the original commercial invoice of 
the shipper, were republished December 
12, 1946, as Executive decree No. 19, ef- 
fective March 1, 1947. The reprinting 
of the decree in the Official Gazette was 
for the purpose of enforcing its provi- 
sions, which, although in effect for al- 
most 16 years, were not generally com- 
plied with. 

The decree provides that the importer, 
in order to clear merchandise through 
Customs, must present the _ shipper’s 
original commercial invoice in triplicate, 
together with the bill of lading and the 
request for customhouse clearance. In 
cases where the commercial invoice has 


not been received, the importer may 
present a “simulated” invoice which 
must contain all the information re- 


quired by this decree for the original 
commercial invoice. If the original com- 
mercial invoice is not presented to the 
customhouse within 120 days after clear- 
ance of the goods, the importer is liable 
to a fine of 25 colones and to the loss of 
his right to present simulated invoices 
in lieu of the original commercial in- 
voices when clearing shipments through 
the Customs. 

The original invoice of the shipper 
must contain the following data: (@) 
Complete name and address of the ship- 
per; (b) place and date of shipment, 
(c) complete name and address of the 
consignee; (d) port of shipment; ‘e) 
port of destination; (f) vessel and date 
of sailing; (g) marks, numbers, quantity 
and type of packages; (h) contents of 
each package specified in detail by 
articles: (i) net weight of each article 
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and gross weight of each package; (j) 
detailed value of each article and 
amount of total expenses up to the port 
of destination; (k) country of origin of 
the merchandise; and (J) signature of 
the shipper or his authorized representa- 
tive. ¥ 

The number of units comprising a 
shipment must also be shown when the 
following articles are involved: Air- 
planes, radiotelephone apparatus, arms 
of all types, trucks, automobiles, 
bicycles, _ billiards, hydraulic pumps, 
boats, safes, cash registers, boilers, beds 
of all types, cars and carriages, street 
cars and railroad cars, motion-picture 
machines, stoves, toilets, extinguishers, 
filters, phonographs, forges, fumigators, 
washbowls, locomotives, rubber tires, 
calculating machines, windmills, motor- 
cars, motors of all types, motorcycles, 
furniture of all types, pails, pianos and 
pianolas, electric irons, scales, iron 
tanks, wooden tanks, tractors, sugar-mill 
machinery, velocipedes, and all others 
which subsequently may be added. 

The invoice must be filled out in 
Spanish and the numerical data con- 
tained therein must be shown in ac- 
cordance with the decimal metric 


system. The invoice must have a space - 


or column set aside for remarks. 

The customhouses will not clear any 
request for customhouse clearance, if 
the shipper’s invoice does not contain 
the data required by this decree and does 
not comply with all the requisites of the 
decree. 

The same procedure will be required 
with regard to the presentation of in- 
voices of parcel-post shipments, where 
such procedure does not conflict with 
parcel-post conventions in force. 

Restrictive Measures Enacted Against 
Livestock from Mexico and Guatemala 
to Prevent Spread of Hoof-and-Mouth 
Disease —The Ministry of Agriculture of 
Costa Rica has published an order, effec- 
tive January 4, 1947, prohibiting, without 
prior import permit from the Livestock 
Board, the following importations from 
Mexico and Guatemala: All classes of 
live animals, domesticated or wild; all 
animal products that are not properly 
canned or sterilized; all kinds of animal 
scraps; all types of industrial products 
utilized by the livestock industry, such as 
implements and saddles; all kinds of un- 
tanned hides; and all types of agricul- 
tural products, such as forage crops, 
brans, grains, tubercles, and cotton. 

In addition, the Ministry of Agriculture 
reserves the right to restrict any other 
importation not mentioned above, or to 
destroy imports already made, if the de- 
struction of such imports should be con- 
Sidered necessary to prevent the spread 
of the hoof-and-mouth disease. 

Green Hides Placed Under Export Con- 
trol—A Costa Rican Government regu- 
lation, effective March 1, 1947, makes 
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provision for the exportation, under ex- 
port license control, of 30 percent of 
the green hides produced in the country, 
according to a report from the United 
States Embassy. Export licenses will 
be good for a period of 30 days, and, 
whenever it is determined that exports 
are affecting adversely the Costa Rican 
leather industry, all outstanding per- 
mits will be canceled. 

Since January 1, 1947, the exportation 
of green hides had been totally prohib- 
ited. 


Dominican 
Republic 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


New Tax on Imported Textiles—The 
Dominican Government, by law No. 1340 
published in the Official Gazette of Jan- 
uary 29, 1947, has established an addi- 
tional tax, ranging from 10 to 15 percent 
ad valorem on imports of cotton, jute, 
silk, rayon, linen, woolen, and other tex- 
tiles. Specifically, the new tax is as 
follows: 

(a) Textiles of cotton and jute (except 
packcloth of Calcutta gunny), 10 percent 
ad valorem 

(b) Textiles of silk or artificial silk, mixed 
or not, linen, hemp, ramie, and other vege- 
table fibers, wool including wool waste, 15 
percent ad valorem. 

Law No. 1340 further provides that the 
new impost is not to be passed on to the 
consumer but must be absorbed by the 
seller of the goods. Proceeds of the tax, 
which will be collected by the Customs 
Collector simultaneously with the collec- 
tion of other duties and taxes, will be 
used for construction projects. 

|For announcement of other taxes on im- 
ported textiles, see FOREIGN COMMERCE 
WEEKLY of May 25, 1946.} 

Aluminum Barbed Wire and Staples: 
Import Duty Reduced.—Law No. 1357 of 
February 17, 1947, amends paragraph 331 
of the Dominican Tariff Law on Imports 
and Exports by creating a new classifi- 
cation under that paragraph as follows: 

331—Aluminum: 

(c) Barbed wire for fences and staples of 
not less than one centimeter in length for 
said wire (gross weight duty per kilogram), 
0.05 peso 

Commodities grouped under (c) above 
formerly were dutiable at the rate of 1 
peso per kilogram, net weight. 


Keuador 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Chewing Gum: Import Duty Raised.— 
The Ecuadoran National Constituent 
Assembly promulgated on January 30, 
1947, an unnumbered decree increasing 


the import duty on chewing gum from 
10 sucres to 30 sucres per legal kilogram. 

The considerations of the decree set 
forth the following reasons for this in- 
crease: 

(1) It is imperative for the defense of 
the national economy that imports, particu- 
larly those which are not of vital necessity, 
be reduced; 

(2) It is likewise necessary to protect de- 
veloping industry of the country in all its 
phases for the improvement of its products; 

(3) An industrial firm in Guayaquil pro- 
duces chewing gum of good quality, using 
national materials; 

(4) The importation of similar foreign 
products represents an annual average use 
of $14,000 of Ecuador’s weak foreign-ex- 
change balance. 

According to article 2 of the decree, 
the protection provided the national 
concern will cease if that company in- 
creases its sales prices. 

The decree was published in the Regis- 
tro Oficial of February 1, 1947. 


El Salvador 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Export Duty on Coffee Fired.—The 
Salvadoran export duty on coffee for the 
crop year November 1, 1946, to October 
31, 1947, has been fixed by decree at 5.19 
colones ($2.076 U. S. currency) per quin- 
tal (101.43 pounds). This action was 
taken in accordance with the provisions 
of decree No. 77 of November 11, 1943. 
The previous export duty on coffee for 
the period November 1, 1945, to October 
31, 1946, was $1.55 U. S. currency per 
quintal plus a surtax of $0.25. 

|For announcement of provisions of de- 
cree No. 77, establishing an export duty on 


coffee linked to coffee prices, see FOREIGN 
COMMERCE WEEKLY of December 11, 1943.] 


France 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Raw Cotton—Certain Purchases Per- 
mitted Outside Control of “Groupe- 
ment.”—The French Ministry of Finance 
has approved a self-financing scheme for 
the purchase of raw cotton outside the 
control mechanism by which the 
Groupement d’Importation et Reparti- 
tion du Coton (Organization for the Im- 
portation and Distribution of Cotton) 
has operated, since the outbreak of the 
second world war, as the exclusive cotton 
buying and selling organization in 
France, according to a report of Decem- 
ber 2, 1946, from the American Embassy, 
Paris. 

Under the new plan, spinners, through 
private banks in France will be granted 
credits in sterling, dollars, or other re- 
quired currencies against the spinner’s 
and bank’s guaranty to export, within a 
specified period, one and one-half times 





the value in cotton manufactures to 
hard-currency countries. 

Exporters of Automotive Vehicles Per- 
mitted to Use Portion of Foreign Ex- 
change Derived from Exports for Pur- 
chase of Specified Types of Plant Equip- 
ment Abroad.—The Ministry of Indus- 
trial Production in France, through the 
Direction des Industries Mécaniques et 
Electriques (Office of Mechanical and 
Electrical Industries), in a circular of 
December 9, 1946, addressed to the 
Chambre Syndicale ‘Manufacturers’ As- 
sociation) has authorized the use of up 
to 10 percent of the foreign exchange 
derived from French exports of automo- 
tive vehicles for the purchase of certain 
types of mechanical equipment needed 
by the French automobile industry, ac- 
cording to a report of February 3, 1947, 
from the American Embassy, Paris. 

The circular states that this action 
has been taken in view of the fact that, 
during the first half of 1946, 10.5 percent 
of the total value of French exports of 
manufactured goods was represented by 
automobiles, trucks, motorcycles, bi- 
cycles, and related products. 

The distribution of the foreign ex- 
change of which the manufacturers may 
avail themselves will be made through 
each Chambre Syndicale Patronale 
(Manufacturers’ Chamber of Commerce) 
to the exporting firms in proportion to 
the foreign exchange derived from the 
firm’s exports. A portion of the total 
foreign exchange proceeds from exports 
of automotive vehicles will be made 
available to producers of parts and ac- 
cessories who supply material for the 
exported vehicles. 

[See ForEIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY Of Feb- 


ruary 8, 1947, for announcement of similar 
action in regard to French textile exporters. | 


Germany 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Increase in Weight for Letters Per- 
mitted.—Effective February 18, 1947, the 
weight limit for letters, for surface or air 
transmission, to all of Germany was in- 
creased to 1 pound, by the Postmaster 
General’s Order No. 34018 of February 
14, 1947, published in The Postal Bulle- 
tin (Washington) of February 18, 1947. 

The postage rates applicable to letters 
and nonillustrated post cards intended 
for surface transmission are: Letters, 5 
cents for the first ounce and 3 cents for 
each additional ounce; cards, 3 cents 
each. The air-mail postage rate is 15 
cents per half-ounce. 

Communications must be of a per- 
sonal, family, or nontransactional busi- 
ness nature, limited to the ascertain- 
ment of facts and exchange of informa- 
tion. The closing of business deals and 
contracts by mail, and correspondence 
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concerning German external assets, will 
not be permitted. 

The transmission of such documents 
as birth, death, or marriage certificates, 
wills, and legal notices, is authorized. 

The address must show the name of 
the addressee, with the street and house 
number, or box number, and the town 
and Province. If known, the zone of 
occupation, and the postal-district num- 
ber should also be included in the ad- 
dress. Correspondence will not be ac- 
cepted for mailing when addressed to 
“General Delivery” or to a box number 
without the name of the addressee. 

Envelopes must not have inner linings 
and must not carry any indication other 
than the address of the sender and of 
the addressee and the necessary postal 
directions. 

The inclosure of checks, drafts, securi- 


ties, or currency will continue to be 
prohibited. 
This order supersedes orders NOs. 


31011 and 33650, dated April 1, 1946, and 
December 30, 1946 (as published in For- 
FIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY of August 31, 
1946, and January 18, 1947, respectively) 

Additional Mail Service for Printed 
Matter Permitted.—Effective February 
15, 1947, noncommercial printed matter 
up to a weight limit of 4 pounds 6 ounces, 
when sent as gifts, may be accepted for 
mailing to the British Zone of Germany, 
excluding Berlin, by the Postmaster Gen- 
eral’s Order No. 33997 of February 12, 
1947, published in The Postal Bulletin 
(Washington) of February 18, 1947. 

The term “noncommercial printed 
matter’ may be interpreted as referring 
to newspapers, news and fashion maga- 
zines, books on any subject, sheet music, 
and periodicals devoted to special fields 
of interest such as art, medicine, and lit- 
erature. Individuals in the United States 
may direct publishers to mail gifts of 
printed matter. It is not permissible, 
however, to send mail-order catalogs, or 
other printed matter of a commercial 
nature. 

The covers or wrappers of printed mat- 
ter addressed to the British Zone of Ger- 
many must be plainly marked “noncom- 
mercial printed matter,” and a list of the 
articles inclosed must be plainly endorsed 
on, or securely attached to, the cover. 


Greece 


AIRGRAM FROM U.S. EMBASSY A1 
ATHENS 


(Dated February 6, 1947) 


The acute shortage of free foreign ex- 
change in Greece, which led to a virtual 
embargo toward the end of 1946 on the 
approval of further credits for the im- 
portation of any but the most essential 
products, continued through January. 
There was practically no change in the 


dollar situation, although the Bank of 
Greece was reported to be authorizing 
the gradual transfer of some drachma 
deposits paid into local banks by im. 
porters for goods shipped on a Sight. 
draft basis, which were temporarily 
blocked by the exchange decree Of De. 
cember 26, 1946. The sterling POsition 
improved in the latter part of January 
when the British Government released 
£5,000,000 on account to the Greek Goy- 
ernment pending final settlement of mu- 
tual accounts arising out of the war. 

Industrial activity in Greece declined 
appreciably in the latter half of Decem. 
ber 1946 and during January, reversing 
the trend of the preceding 6 months 
This drop was attributed partly to sea- 
sonal factors, including a lower demand 
for many products, as well as to transport 
difficulties. According to the index com. 
piled by the Federation of Greek Ip. 
dustries, the following changes were 
noted in December 1946 (latest available) 
as compared with November: 

Cement output dropped to about 19 
percent from 55 percent of prewar. 
whereas only moderate declines oc- 
curred in the output of brick, tile, and 
lime. Operations in metal industries re- 
ceded to 30 percent from 38, and in the 
textile industry to 68 from 14 per- 
cent, with cotton and rayon mills show- 
ing widest declines. In the chemical 
branches, covering chiefly fertilizer, soap, 
naval stores, glassware, and rubber goods, 
the shrinkage ranged from 5 to 35 per- 
cent as compared with November, the 
only notable exception being pharmaceu- 
ticals, which advanced to 75 percent from 
65 percent of prewar output. Except fora 
sharp decline in beer output (to 55 per- 
cent from 150), due to reduced consump- 
tion by British Army forces in Greece, 
activity in the foodstuffs industries was 
comparatively steady. Cigarette produc- 
tion was 8 percent lower. Electric-power 
output maintained its previous high level 
of 120 percent of prewar. 

Weather conditions during January 
were generally favorable for winter 
grains, for which the total acreage was 
estimated at 7 percent above the preced- 
ing year but 9 percent below the prewar 
average. Harvesting and pressing of 
olives were practically completed, with 
the olive-oil yield estimated at 85,000 
metric tons. The exportable surplus of 
tobacco, including portions of yields from 
earlier years, was placed at 45,000 metric 
tons. Up to the end of January the 
British Government had purchased 3,000 
tons of tobacco of the 5,000 tons con- 
tracted for in August 1946 (this contract 
was scheduled to expire at the end of 
February). As of January 25 approxi- 
mately 60 percent of the year’s crop of 
about 10,000 tons of cotton had been 
ginned; including imported cotton, the 
total stocks amounted to about 15,500 
tons—which was believed sufficient to 
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cover domestic requirements for 1 year 
at present operating levels. 

Some rather wide advances were re- 
ported in foodstuffs prices during Janu- 
ary, but the general price level of indus- 
trial products remained steady or tended 
downward; among the latter such basic 
products as cement, cotton piece goods, 
and woolen goods decreased from 10 to 
15 percent during the month. The de- 
cline in prices for industrial products 
was attributed chiefly to the need for 
greater liquidity by manufacturers in 
order to meet current expenses (in- 
creased by year-end-bonus payments to 
employees) . 

Note circulation on January 25 rose to 
538,000,000,000 drachmas as compared 
with approximately 520,000,000,000 on 
December 31, 1946, with a further ex- 
pansion indicated to take care of pay 
increases granted to most Government 
employes late in January. Advances to 
the Government by the National Bank 
as of January 25 totaled 578,000,000,000 
drachmas, including 60,000,000,000 for 
wheat to be supplied through UNRRA; 
the latter amount is expected to be re- 
covered after the disposal of the wheat. 


Despite this extra advance, the Govern- ° 


ment’s debt to the bank in January was 
about 20,000,000,000 drachmas less than 
on December 31, 1946. 

The official rate of the Greek drachma 
remained practically unchanged during 
January, averaging 135,000 drachmas to 
the gold sovereign. In the open market, 
on the other hand, the rate fluctuations 
were rather sharp; from a rate of 136,500 
drachmas to the gold sovereign on 
January 2 there was an advance to 
148,000 on January 23, and a subsequent 
decline to 139,000 on January 30. The 
slight recovery of the drachma coincided 
with the arrival of the Porter Mission 
toward the end of January. 

Many sections of the security market 
registered advances during the month; 
the widest gains were in industrial bonds 
and certain bank shares, which rose 10 
to 15 percent; some Greek foreign loans 
rose 4 to 5 percent, whereas internal 
Government bonds remained practically 
unchanged. 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


List of Authorized Imports.—Applica- 
tions for import licenses in Greece will 
at present be considered by the newly es- 
tablished committee set up under the 
Greek Ministry of National Economy 
only for the two groups of commodities 
shown below, according to a telegram 
dated March 1, 1947, from the United 
States Embassy at Athens. This action 
is regarded as temporary, pending for- 
mulation of a definite import and export 
Program for 1947. 


March 29. 1947 


Import licenses approved by this com- 
mittee will carry authorization to open 
letters of credit, which must be estab- 
lished within 15 days in the capital 
(Athens) area, and within 30 days in 
other districts. For group A commodi- 
ties the import licenses will be valid for 
a period of 3 months, and for group B 
the period of validity is 1 year. The re- 
spective groups consist of the following 
commodities: 

(A) Live animals, butterfat, fresh eggs, 
cereals, pulses, potatoes, animal fodder, raw 
and processed chemical fertilizers, binding 
twine, liquid fuels, lubricants, construction 
lumber, steel bars and sheets, tin, copper, 
woolen yarn, molasses, crude rubber, paper 
pulp, earth materials for bleaching, fats, cer- 
tain pharmaceutical and industrial chemi- 
cals, casein, yeasts, baking powder, fireproof 
clays and bricks. 

(B) Belting materials, millstones, steel 
tubes, knitting-machine needles, steam boil- 
ers, heaters, gas and oil engines, steam and 
hydraulic turbines, tractors, electric motors, 
hand-operated pumps, knitting machines, in- 
dustrial and agricultural machinery and 
parts, industrial washing and bottling equip- 
ment, coffee, meat-grinding machinery, in- 
dustrial measuring instruments, paper, bob- 
bins and spools for spinning and textile mills, 
rubber valves and wads, jute and hemp, hose 
fabrics, and felts for industrial uses. 


Honduras 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Restrictive Measures Established to 
Prevent Spread of Hoof-and-Mouth Dis- 
ease.—The Honduran Government has 
temporarily prohibited the importation 
into Honduras, without a special permit 
from the Ministry of Interior, of all kinds 
of livestock, livestock products, agricul- 
tural products, and other objects and 
substances capable of transmitting hoof- 
and-mouth disease or other contagious 
animal diseases, according to a Congres- 
sional decree published and effective 
February 13, 1947. 

Import permits which may be granted 
by the Ministry of Interior for any of 
the effects covered by the above prohibi- 
tion will be transmitted to the Ministry 
of Finance which, in turn, will telegraph 
its approval to the proper customs office 
and this notice shall serve as the im- 
port-permit order. 

The decree also provides that where- 
ever proof is established that any live- 
stock, vegetable produce, or byproducts 
of these, in the country, are carriers of 
hoof-and-mouth disease, the animals 
shall immediately be killed and burned, 
and their stables and allied animal and 
vegetable products shall also be burned. 

Import Duty on Paper Bags Re- 
duced.—The Honduran Government has 
lowered the import duty on tariff item 
386, paper bags of all kinds, sizes, and 
capacities used by grocers, from 0.25 to 
0.05 lempira per gross kilogram, ac- 
cording to a legislative decree promul- 


gated January 20 and effective January 
30, 1947. 

|For previous announcements of duty 
changes on paper grocery bags, see COMMERCE 
Reports of April 30, 1938, and ForEIGN Com- 
MERCE WEEKLY Of March 3, 1945.] 

Cotton or Linen Mosquito Nets: Ex- 
empted From Import Duty.—Imports of 
cotton or linen mosquito nets into Hon- 
duras have been exempted from import 
duty, according to a legislative decree of 
January 22, 1947, effective as of that 
date, and published February 1, 1947. 
The duty formerly assessed on these 
items was 1.30 lempiras per gross kilo- 
gram, under tariff item 1872. 

New Import Tariff Classifications Es- 
tablished.—The Honduran Government, 
by legislative decree promulgated Janu- 
ary 27, 1947, and effective 20 days there- 
after, has established the following new 
tariff classifications and import duty 
rates: 60-A—adornments of artificial 
silk, 2.12 lempiras per gross kilogram; 
667—B—insulating cement, 0.05 lempira 
per gross kilogram; 733—B—wooden and 
plastic belts, not specified, 1.50 lempiras 
per gross kilogram; 1804—A—unspecified 
building materials, 0.85 lempira per cubic 
meter; and 215-A—lifts and elevators of 
all kinds, with or without motors, free. 


Hong Kong 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Commodities Requiring Export Li- 
cense.—According to information re- 
ceived from the American Consulate 
General, Hong Kong, in late January, the 
only items remaining on the list of com- 
modities requiring export license were as 
follows: Cotton yarns, all kinds; butter; 
coconut oil; flour; sweetened condensed 
milk; rice; sugar; glass sheets, all sizes 
and qualities; motor accessories, all spare 
parts and accessories used whether with 
or without any additional work or proc- 
ess, on or in connection with any vehicle 
propelled by mechanical power, exclud- 


_ing water-borne craft, aircraft, railway 


locomotives, and trams; motor vehicles; 
tin plates; baths, all kinds; water closets, 
all kinds; galvanized-iron pipes, all sizes; 
mild-steel rods and bars, all dimensions; 
mild-steel angles, channels, joists, tees, 
and window sections; bottles, all kinds, 
empty or filled, whole or broken; and so- 
dium sulfide, all forms and grades. This 
list supersedes lists previously reported. 

The purpose of establishing a licens- 
ing system has been to restrict exports of 
scarce and essential items, and not the 
complete prohibition of export of these 
commodities. Exporters in the United 
States who desire to ship these commodi- 
ties to China through Hong Kong should 
have shipping documents and United 
States export licenses read “destination 
China, via transshipment Hong Kong.” 
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Because of the shortages of certain com- 
modities, the Hong Kong authorities 
have granted importers exchange at the 
official rate as an inducement to order 
merchandise in short supply. Addition- 
ally, the authorities have made arrange- 
ments with reliable importers to dispose 
of about 50 percent of their imports in 
Hong Kong at informally agreed-upon 
prices, and have granted licenses for the 
export of the remainder to China where 
higher profit margins have been ob- 
tained. Most of the nonfood items on 
the list of “prohibited” exports have been 
imported under an agreement with the 
authorities to sell at an informally fixed, 
but fair, price, and have not been in- 
cluded on the list of goods subject to 
maximum price limitations because their 
short-supply position has made this im- 
practical. 


India 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Status of Duty Rates Changed.—The 
status of the 30-percent ad valorem duty 
on hurricane lanterns has been changed 
from “Revenue” to “Protective,” to re- 
main effective through the fiscal year 
ending March 31, 1949, according to an 
announcement recently made by the 
Government of India. The rate of duty 
will remain unchanged. Similar action 
was taken on emery cloth, cocoa powder, 
and covering chocolate, all of which are 
dutiable at a standard rate of 30 percent 
ad valorem (12 percent on imports from 
Burma), and on abrasive paper, the 
duties on which are 36 percent standard 
rate, 24 percent on imports from the 
United Kingdom and Colonies, and 12 
percent on imports from Burma. 

Indian manufacturers of cocoa powder 
and covering chocolate will be exempt 
from payment of the existing import duty 
of 30 percent ad valorem on cocoa beans. 

The same announcement stated that 
the Government of India is prepared to 
grant all possible facilities required for’ 
importing machinery required by Indian 
industry. The question of remission of 
duty on such imported machinery is be- 
ing considered by the Indian Govern- 
ment. 

Another recent announcement by the 
Government of India indicates a number 
of other temporary changes which will 
affect the duty rates on certain chemi- 
cals, as well as change the rates from 
“Revenue” to “Protective” in character. 
These changes, which are outlined be- 
low, are designed to offer tariff protec- 
tion for the industries concerned until 
the Tariff Board can make a further 
study of the degree of protection needed 
by these industries. It is believed that 
these changes will make very little dif- 
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ference in the actual amount of duty 
payable. 


Item Former New rate 
ral 
Ru pees pe 
Percent ad hundred 
Calcium chloride valorem weight 
Standard sf} 17% 
U. K. Preferential 24 31,4 
Rate to Burma 12 15% 
Duration: | year 
Sodium thiosulphate 
Standard Hh 
U. K. Preferential 24 
Rate to Burma 2 
Duration: 3 yea 
Sodium sulphite and sodium 
bisulphite 
Standard st | 
U. kK. Preferential 24 S 
Rate to Burma 12 ” 
Duration: 3 years 
Sodium bichromates, potas 
sium bichromates, and all Perce 
chrome compounds 
Standard 
U. K. Preferential 34 
Rate to Burma 12 
Duration ! 
Rupees pe 
h fred 
Pt phoric acid } 
Standard ( 2 
UC. kK. Pre t ( 2 
Pe j 
Rate to Burn 2 
Durat 
R ¢ ¢ 
h tired 
Ss n phospt veigh 
Standard 
U.K. Pr i 
Rate t Bu 
Duration: To M I 
4 
NOTE \ nt excl ul , 
if ay SO It } ww } 
ken h ind \ } 


Jute Export Quotas.—A new policy for 
the exportation of jute and jute manu- 
factures, effective from April 1, 1947, has 
recently been announced by the Govern- 
ment of India. From that date, export 
licenses will be issued by the Export 
Trade Controller at Calcutta instead of 
by the Jute Shipments Coordinator as 
heretofore. Exports of jute and manu- 
factures will be regulated through estab- 
lished shippers to destinations for which 
quotas are fixed. ‘Established shippers” 
are those who exported jute and/or jute 
products during any one of the years 
from July 1, 1937, to June 30, 1946, in the 
case of raw jute, or during any one of 
the 10 calendar years 1937 through 1946 
in the case of jute manufactures. The 
exporter is given the option of choosing 
any one of these years most favorable to 
him, and whatever choice is made will 
be final. 

Under the new policy, 75 percent of the 
quotas fixed for any destination will be 
allotted among established shippers in 
proportion to their shipments during the 
basic years chosen by them. The other 
25 percent of quotas will be allotted to 
new shippers—that is, those who do not 
qualify as “established exporters.’ The 
allotment to new shippers will be made 
at headquarters on applications received 
from them by the Export Trade Con- 
troller. 





Italy 


Exchange and Finance 


Reorganization of State Monetary Cir. 
culation.—‘‘Italma” 10-lire, 5-lire, 2-lire 
and 1-lira metal coins were made legg) 
tender in Italy by a ministerial decree 
of December 19, 1946, published in the 
Gazzetta Ufficiale of January 3, 1947, ang 
effective from December 21, 1946. 

The decree provides that 0.10-lira, ang 
0.05-lira bronze coins, and 2-lira, 1-lirg 
0.50-lira, and 0.20-lira “acmonital” cojng 
in circulation are to cease being lega| 
tender as of June 30, 1947, and will be 
converted at their face value by the Pro. 
vincial Treasury Offices and the Cen. 
tral Treasury Office up to July 31, 1947. 

Dead Line Extended for Utilization oj 
Exchange Derived from Exports.—The 
time limit for the utilization of the 50 
percent of export proceeds accounts in 
hard currencies, credited to Italian ex. 
porters of domestic goods, has again been 
changed by a decree of January 20, 1947, 
published in Gazzetta Ufficiale No. 25, of 
January 31, 1947, and effective from the 
day following publication 

This decree sets the dead line for the 
utilization of the 50 percent accounts at 
not more than 60 days, starting from the 
first day of the month following credit- 
ing to the exporter in the aforesaid ac- 
counts. 

The previous dead line had been at 60 
days, counting from the day of crediting 
itself. 


|See ForrEIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY of Sep- 
tember 7, 1946, and November 23, 1946 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Monopoly Tax on Replacement Parts 
for Lighters Increased.—The monopoly 
tax on replacement parts of all flint- 
type lighters imported into Italy was in- 
creased from 10 to 50 lire per unit, by a 
decree of February 11, 1947, published 
in the Gazzetta Ufficiale of February 20, 
1947, and effective on date of publication. 

The importation and sale of lighters 
and flints is reserved to the State Match 
Monopoly (Consorzio Industria Fiammi- 
feri, Rome) 

|For increase in rates of monopoly tax on 
lighters see FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY Ol 
February 1, 1947.| 

Penicillin Permitted in Gift Parcels.— 
Penicillin for personal use may be In- 
cluded in gift parcels to Italy, provided 
quantities do not exceed 5 vials of 100,000 
units each, according to instructions of 
the Directorate General of Italian Cus- 
toms. 

Quantities in excess of the above limit, 
provided they are not smuggled goods, 
are to be reshipped abroad or turned 
over to appropriate Italian Government 
agencies. 
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The weight limitation for gift parcels, 
admitted duty-free and without import 
license, remains unchanged at 44 pounds 
(20 kilograms), except in the case of 
those packages containing only grains, 
meal, flour, macaroni products, or dried 
vegetables, which may weigh up to 110 
pounds (50 kilograms). Packages sent 
py parcel post, however, may not exceed 
11 pounds (5 kilograms) in weight. 

Certain Essential Oils and Essences: 
Import Duties Increased.—The Italian 
official valuations, on which ad valorem 
import duties on certain essential oils, 
essences, synthetic perfumes, and con- 
stituents of essences are based, have been 
increased by a decree published in Gaz- 
zetta Ufficiale No. 242, of October 24, 
1946. 

This decree abolishes the previous of- 
ficial valuations, set in 1937 and 1939. 

[Further details may be obtained from the 


European Division, Office of International 
Trade, Department of Commerce. | 


Mexico 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Extension of Import-Permit Exemp- 


tion for Certain Products.—Mexican au- ° 


thorities, on March 1, 1947, extended for 
a period of 60 days the exemption from 
import-permit requirement which had 
been accorded certain items included 
in the Mexican-United States Trade 
Agreement. 

|See FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY of Janu- 


ary 18, 1947, for announcement of previous 
extension and list of items involved.| 


Nicaragua 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Most - Favored - Nation Commercial 
Agreement Signed With Canada.—An 
unconditional and unrestricted most- 
favored-nation commercial treaty be- 
tween Nicaragua and Canada was signed 
December 19, 1946, at Managua, and 
pending formal ratification by both gov- 
ernments, became provisionally effective 
on that date. The agreement does not 
contain any specific tariff concessions by 
either country, but assures most-favored- 
nation treatment in all matters concern- 
ing customs duties and subsidiary charges 
of every kind, the method of levying du- 
ties, and in all matters concerning the 
rules, formalities, and charges imposed 
in connection with importation and ex- 
portation, and with respect to all laws 
or regulations affecting the taxation, sale, 
distribution, or use of imported goods of 
one country within the other. 

With reference to internal taxes, fees, 
or charges, after importation, the agree- 
ment provides for national or most- 
favored-nation treatment by each coun- 
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try to the products of the other, with 
certain exceptions. 

Excepted from most-favored-nation 
treatment are all advantages already ac- 
corded or which in the future may be 
accorded by either country to adjacent 
countries to facilitate frontier traffic, and 
the advantages which may result from a 
customs union of which either country 
may become a party. Exempted also 
are any special advantages granted by 
Nicaragua to Costa Rica, E! Salvador, 
Honduras, or Panama, and by Canada to 
other parts of the British Empire, includ- 
ing territory under British suzerainty, 
protection, or mandate. 

Vitamins and_ Viosterols: Import 
Duties Reduced.—The Nicaraguan im- 
port duties on vitamins and viosterols 
were reduced from 41.25 percent to 
20.625 percent ad valorem under the pro- 
visions of a Congressional decree pub- 
lished and effective August 3, 1946. 

Additional Consumption Taxes As- 
sessed on Imported and Domestic 
Liquors, Beer, Tobacco, and Cigarettes.— 
Additional taxes have been temporarily 
imposed on the consumption of liquors, 
beer, unmanufactured tobacco, and 
cigarettes in the Department of Zelaya 
and in the Territories of San Juan del 
Norte and Cabo Gracias a Dios in Nica- 
ragua, by a Presidential decree published 
and effective January 23, 1947. The new 
taxes, in cordobas, are as_ follows: 
Aguardiente, 0.15 per liter; liquors, im- 
ported or domestic, 0.10 per bottle or 
liter; unmanufactured tobacco, 0.10 per 
pound; cigarettes, imported or domestic, 
0.20 per carton; beer, imported or do- 
mestic, 0.10 per bottle. 

The revenue derived from these taxes 
will be used exclusively for paving the 
streets of the city of Bluefields and of 
Puerto Cabezas, and the taxes will re- 
main in effect until the work is com- 
pleted. 


Panama 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Gasoline: Import Duty To Be In- 
creased.—Gasoline will be subject to an 
increased import duty of $0.20 (U. S. 
currency) per gallon in Panama begin- 
ning April 1, 1947, according to a decree 
dated January 20, 1947, published in the 
Gaceta Oficial of January 30, 1947. 

[For announcement of previous decree 
affecting import duty on gasoline, see For- 
EIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY of September 28, 
1946. | 

National Nutrition Commission Cre- 
ated.—A National Nutrition Commission 
having among its functions authority to 
regulate the exportation of food prod- 
ucts from Panama, was created by de- 
cree No. 270 dated December 20, 1946, 
published in the Gaceta Oficial of Jan- 


uary 8, 1947, as a result of the Nutrition 
Convention held in Guatemala City dur- 
ing February 1946. 

Streptomycin: Import Controls Estab- 
lished.—Streptomycin may be imported 
into Panama, deposited and distributed 
in that country only by the Department 
of Public Health, according to a resolu- 
tion of December 26, 1946, published in 
the Diario Oficial of January 6, 1947. 

The drug has been made subject to 
import controls in Panama because ex- 
portation from the United States is sub- 
ject to quota owing to the limited supply. 


Paraguay 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Temporary Reduction of Import Duty 
and Exemption From Customs Surtax on 
a Wide Range of Products Extended 
Through 1947—The reduction of duty 
and exemption from the surtax on im- 
ports of various products into Paraguay, 
originally applied temporarily in 1941 
and extended from year to year, has 
been extended through December 31, 
1947, by decree-law No. 17,327, dated 
January 2, 1947. 

|For previous announcement on this sub- 
ject, see FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY of Feb- 
ruary 9, 1946.] 

All Excise Taxes on Imported and Do- 
mestic Products Consolidated, With 
Many Increases and New Tazes Im- 
posed.—A revision and consolidation of 
all existing excise taxes on imported and 
domestic products, resulting in numer- 
ous increases over previous rates and 
the establishment of new taxes, has been 
effected in Paraguay by decree-law No. 
17,325, dated January 2, 1947, and effec- 
tive January 15, 1947. This new meas- 
ure consolidates tax legislation compris- 
ing 25 laws and decrees enacted during 
the past 32 years. 

The effects of the new decree on the 
taxes applicable to imported merchan- 
dise classified in six general groups are 
summarized as follows: 

Perfumes and cosmetics—numerous in- 
creases of from 100 to 400 percent; 

Tobacco products—basis of tax changed 
for most items, with the exception of cigars; 

Pharmaceutical specialties numerous 
changes in the taxable bases, and increases 
of 100 percent; 

Wearing apparel—new schedule of some 
40 items formerly not subject to tax; 

Alcoholic beverages—increases on 
items; 

Miscellaneous consumer goods—numerou;s 
increases and additions. 





most 


The decree revised the excise taxes on 
domestic products as follows: 


Perfumes and cosmetics—tax of 30 percent 
of the rate applied to similar imported prod- 
ucts; 

Tobacco products—base of tax on cigars 
changed, tax on cigarettes increased; 

Alcohol and alcoholic beverages—numerous 
increases and several changes in taxable 
bases; 





Miscellaneous 
changed. 


products—generally un- 


Samples for free distribution are not 
taxable, but they must bear the mark 
“Free Sample.” The decree provides 
also that exported articles of domestic 
manufacture shall be tax-exempt. 

A detailed announcement of the new 
decree, comparing the new tax rates with 
the old, will be published in Foreign Com- 
MERCE WEEKLY as soon as the official text 
of the decree has been received and 
studied. 

Trade Agreement Between United 
States and Paraguay to Go Into Force on 
April 9, 1947.—The trade agreement be- 
tween the United States and Paraguay 
signed at Asuncion on September 12, 
1946, was published in the Gaceta Oficial 
of Paraguay on February 26, 1947, and 
was proclaimed by the President of the 
United States on March 10,1947. There- 
fore, by virtue of article 13 of the trade 
agreement, it will enter into force on 
April 9, 1947. 

|For previous detailed announcement of 


trade agreement, see FOREIGN COMMERCE 
WEEKLY of September 28, 1946.] 


Peru 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Import Control: Restrictions Tight- 
ened.—Since the close of the last calen- 
dar year the Government of Peru has 
been in increasingly difficult circum- 
stances with respect to available foreign- 
exchange supplies. About the middle of 
January 1947, according to trade reports, 
the Government further tightened its 
already strict policy with respect to is- 
suance of import licenses and exchange 
purchase permits with the result that it 
is at present extremely difficult to obtain 
licenses and exchange permits for any 
type of goods. Some relaxation of the 
present rigorous policy can logically be 
expected in the latter part of March 
and in April when the present seasonal 
decline in exchange supplies is cus- 
tomarily checked. In the meantime, 
American exporters of goods to Peru 
may wish to take the foregoing into 
account when shipping against other 
than satisfactory credits previously 
established in the United States. 

[See FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY of Feb- 
ruary 15, 1947, for announcement of new 
import and exchange control.| 

Cotton: Export Duty Revised.—Pur- 
suant to an unnumbered law promul- 
gated on February 28, 1947, the former 
export duties on ginned cotton have 
been replaced by a flat 50-percent duty 
on the difference between the actual ex- 
port selling price and the cost of pro- 
duction. For the purpose of the new 
tax, the basic production costs for cot- 
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ton from the 1946-47 crop, as well as for 
unshipped balances from previous crops, 
were fixed as follows: Tanguis, 130 soles 
per quintal (101.43 pounds); Pima and 
other varieties grown in the Piura 
Valley, 155 soles per quintal. 

The law provides that the Ministry of 
Finance will fix in March of each sub- 
sequent year the basic production costs 
for the assessment of the new export 
duty. 

The 1-percent ad valorem Pro-Unem- 
ployed tax, the National Defense tax of 
1.90 soles per quintal, and the National 
Agrarian Society tax of 0.10 sol per 
quintal on cotton exports remain un- 
changed. 

Regulations governing the application 
of the new tax are still under consider- 
ation by the Government. 


Republic of the 
Philippines 


Exchange and Finance 


Imports of Gold _ Increasing.—A\l- 
though figures are not available, it has 
been noted that imports of gold into the 
Philippines have increased considerably 
in recent months. Some of the metal is 
brought in for the use of dentists and 
jewelers, but much of it comes in in the 
form of gold coins. The latter appar- 
ently are greatly in demand, especially 
among Moros in Mindanao, for hoarding. 

The coins are bought in Mexico at 
around $41 an ounce, and are shipped 
to the Philippines by air, via San Fran- 
cisco. It is estimated that arrivals may 
amount to 5,000 ounces a month. Only 
negligible amounts of gold bullion were 
imported into the Philippines before the 
war. 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Amendment to Constitution Voted Ap- 
proval. — Approval of the _ so-called 
“Parity Amendment” to the Philippine 
Constitution was voted by the Philippine 
people in the plebiscite held on March 
11, 1947. The amendment will grant to 
citizens of the United States equal rights 
with citizens of the Philippines in the 
development and utilization of all nat- 
ural resources, in accordance with terms 
of the Executive Agreement between the 
United States and the Republic of the 
Philippines signed in Manila July 4, 1946, 
and proclaimed by President Truman 
December 17, 1946, and by President 
Roxas January 1, 1947. (A summary of 
the Agreement appeared in ForEIGN 
COMMERCE WEEKLY March 1, 1947, page 
24.) 

The amendment was necessary be- 
cause the Philippine Constitution, 
adopted with the inauguration of the 


Philippine Commonwealth in November 
1935, specifies that at least 60 percent of 
all corporate businesses must be owned 
by Filipinos. The Executive Agreement 
provides in article VII, on the othe 
hand, that the “disposition, exploitation, 
development, and utilization of all agri. 
cultural, timber, and mineral lands of the 
public domain, waters, minerals, ¢eogj 
petroleum, and other mineral oils, all 
forces and sources of potential] energy, 
and other natural resources of the Phi). 
ippines, and the operation of public uti. 
ities, shall, if open to any person, be 
open to citizens of the United States ang 
to all forms of business enterprise owneg 
or controlled, directly or indirectly, by 
United States citizens.” 

By Resolution adopted September 18 
1946, by both Houses of the First Con- 
gress of the Republic of the Philippines 
it was proposed that the following 
amendment to the Constitution of the 
Philippines be appended as an Ordi- 
nance thereto: 

Notwithstanding the provisions of section 
1, article XIII, and section 8, article XIV, of 
the foregoing Constitution, during the ef- 
fectivity of the Executive Agreement en- 
tered into by the President of the Philip- 
pines with the President of the United States 


on the 4th of July 1946, pursuant to the pro- 
visions of Commonwealth Act numbered 733 
but in no case to extend beyond the third 


of July 1974, the disposition, exploitation 
development, and utilization of ai agvicul- 
tural, timber, and mineral lands of the pub- 


lic domain, waters, minerals, coal, petro- 
leum, and other mineral oils, all forces and 
sources of potential energy, and other nat- 


ural resources of the Philippines, and the 
operation of public utilities, shall, if open to 
any person, be open to citizens of the United 
States and to all forms of business enterprise 
owned or controlled, directly or indirectly 


by citizens of the United States in the same 
manner as to, and under the same condi- 
tions imposed upon, citizens the Philip- 
pines or corporations or associations owned 
or controlled by citizens of the Philippines 

The Resolution provided that the 
amendment should be valid as a part of 
the Constitution when approved by a ma- 
jority of the votes cast in an election, at 
which it would be submitted to the peo- 
ple for ratification 


Saudi Arabia 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Customs Duties on Foodstuffs Halved 
by Royal Order.—The Saudi Arabian 
Minister of Finance has announced that 
the King of Saudi Arabia has issued in- 
structions ordering a 50 percent reduc- 
tion in the import duties on the following 
essential foodstuffs: All varieties of rice, 
wheat and flours, barley, sorghum, vul- 
gari, millet, all varieties of lentil beans, 
sugar, black tea, coffee, and cardamom. 


The order became effective on March 1. 


1947. 
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Siam 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Trade and Exchange Control Proce- 
dure Simplified —Siam’s export and im- 
port licensing system has been abolished, 
and the Foreign Trade Regulation Board 
dissolved, according to a communiqué 
issued by the Prime Minister’s Office on 
January 20, 1947. Import licenses are 
no longer required, but exchange per- 
mits are necessary for all imports. Per- 
mits are required for the export of so- 
called “prohibited” exports including 
rubber, rice, teak, and tin. Exchange 
derived from the sale abroad of these four 
important commodities must be turned 
over to the Bank of Siam, which now ad- 
ministers also all the above-mentioned 
controls still in effect. 

By the same communique all previous 
notices of the Foreign Trade Regulation 
Board were canceled. (This includes 
Notice No. 7, which made available to 
importers, under special license, pro- 
ceeds of the sale of reserve gold by the 
Bank of Siam to the Federal Reserve 
Bank in New York, and also Notice No. 
12, whereby importers holding foreign 


currency abroad might use such cur- 


rency to pay for imports, whether or 
not the imports were on the priority 
list.) 

Under the new regulations announced 
by the Bank of Siam on January 21, 
foreign exchange at official rates will be 
granted to importers, subject to the 
balance in the pool, to cover payment 
for goods listed as ‘First Priorities” in 
the official Priority List, which appeared 
in Notice No. 9 of the former Foreign 
Trade Regulation Board. Included in 
the “First Priorities” list are general 
goods urgently needed for Siamese pro- 
duction, industry, or transportation, or 
for essential Government requirement: 
milk, milkfoods, and sugar; petroleum 
oils and greases; such chemical products 
as industrial chemicals; medicines, 
drugs, medical and dental supplies; 
agricultural tools and other metal prod- 
ucts; locomotives, mining, rice-milling, 
road-making, sawmill, and other ma- 
chinery; certain classes of vehicles: 
paper; textiles; and miscellaneous goods 
such as batteries, containers, and radio 
receivers. 

Exports of rice will continue to be 
subject to the existing arrangements for 
licensing, and 100 percent of the ex- 
change derived therefrom must be sur- 
rendered to the Bank of Siam. Certain 
facilities are to be accorded to exporters 
of rice, but in view of the major im- 
portance of exports of this commodity, 
the nature of these facilities is still un- 
der consideration. 

Before exportation is allowed of tin. 
teak, and rubber, exporters are required 
to contract to surrender all the exchange 
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derived therefrom to the Bank of Siam. 
On its side, however, the Bank of Siam 
will undertake to reserve 50 percent of 
this exchange for the use of each ex- 
porter in importing goods of any sort. 
Prohibited exports, for which licenses 
also are required, include live animals; 
fresh and salted foodstuffs; hardwood; 
most kinds of fuel wood; raw cotton, 
silk, and cotton cloth; and gunny bags. 


Sweden 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Import Restrictions Extended and 
Made More Stringent.—An official Swed- 
ish Government communiqué issued on 
March 15, 1946, announced the reestab- 
lishment of rigid general import controls 
effective from 7 p.m., March 15,according 
to a telegram from the American Lega- 
tion, Stockholm. This action has been 
taken to prevent a further decline in the 
Swedish foreign-exchange reserves. Al- 
though Sweden started to relax its war- 
time import restrictions in November 
1945, a rather wide range of commodities 
have remained subject to import permit. 
Until this present announcement, the 
application of the import-control sys- 
tem, however, was lenient. 

Under the new order the Swedish im- 
port-control authorities will, as a rule, 
only grant permits deemed necessary for 
the maintenance of the domestic econ- 
omy. All other commodities will be care- 
fully investigated as to essentiality in or- 
der to determine the extent to which im- 
port permits will be granted. Certain 
commodities are listed on a “special free 
list” and remain exempt from import 
permit. According to statements made 
by the Swedish Minister of Supply and 
other Swedish authorities, commodities 
exempt from import permit consist prin- 
cipally of vital raw materials and ma- 
chinery including coal, gasoline, fuel oil, 
lubricants, hides, cotton, wool, yarn, agri- 
cultural machinery and parts of ma- 
chinery designed to increase Swedish, 
production. 

The communique stated that this 
tightening of the import-control regula- 
tions is temporary and will be lifted 
when the Swedish foreign-exchange sit- 
uation improves. 

The import restrictions do not apply 
to commodities loaded on carriers prior 
to March 20 and for which full payment 
was made prior to March 16. 

In explanation of the present action 
the official Swedish communiqué de- 
clared that this decision was based on a 
request from the Riksbank which stated 
that the Swedish foreign-exchange po- 
sition warranted such action. The Riks- 
bank’s gold holdings on March 4 amount- 
ed to 1,114,000,000 crowns as compared 
with 1,371 000,000 crowns on December 


31, 1946, while foreign-exchange hold- 
ings on March 4 were 609,000,000 crowns 
as compared with 827,000,000 crowns on 
December 31, 1946. The Riksbank’s net 
sales of pounds, dollars, and Swiss francs 
from October 29, 1946, to March 4 to- 
taled 1,024,000,000 crowns and sales from 
January 1, 1947, to March 4 totaled 448,- 
000,000 crowns. 

At the same time the Swedish authori- 
ties reinstituted rationing of coffee, tea, 
and cocoa, and allocations to restau- 
rants have been established at 70 percent 
of 1946 consumption. 

Swedish authorities released a state- 
ment to the local Swedish press indicat- 
ing that they are anxious not to create 
any misunderstanding in the United 
States, since Swedish authorities em- 
phasized that there is no intention of 
transferring to other countries orders 
for goods which have so far been import- 
ed from the United States. It is expected 
that the Swedish steps will not lead to 
any preferential treatment of imports 
from other countries. 


Tanganyika 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Special Export and Internal ‘‘Cesses”’ 
(Taxes) Temporarily Imposed on Var- 
ious Products.—Special “cesses’’ (taxes) 
have been temporarily imposed in Tan- 
ganyika on various exports and domes- 
tically produced commodities for the 
purpose of providing funds for the sub- 
sidization of imported staple foods, by 
Ordinance No. 1, published in the sup- 
plement to the Tanganyika Territcry 
Official Gazette of January 20, 1947, and 
presumably effective on that date. The 
Ordinance is to continue in force until 
December 31, 1947, unless the date of 
expiration is extended by proclamation 
of the Governor. 

The list of products subject to ‘cess’ 
on exportation and rates imposed thereon 
are as follows (rates of “cess” are given 
in shillings): Coffee, 30 per ton; dia- 
monds, 2.5 per carat; gold, 6.5 per ounce; 
mangrove bark, 8 per ton; mangrove 
poles, 0.6 per score; mica, 30 per hun- 
dredweight; papain, 150 per hundred- 
weight; pyrethrum, 6 per hundred- 
weight; seed beans, 20 per ton; sisal, 20 
per ton; timber, 0.15 per cubic foot; tin, 
200 per ton; unmanufactured tobacco, 
0.1 ner pound, avoirdupois. 


’ 


Union of South 
Africa 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Changes in Duty Rates—Temporary 
suspension of duty on cement for build- 
(Continued on p. 33) 
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Beverages 


CONDITIONS IN CANADIAN BEER INDUSTRY 


Canadian hops production in 1946 has 
been officially estimated at 2,000,000 
pounds grown on 2,048 acres, as com- 
pared with 1,728,000 pounds, produced 
on 1,962 acres in 1945. Average yield per 
acre in 1946 was estimated at 977 pounds 
compared with 881 pounds in 1945 and 
1,061 pounds in 1944. 

The steady expansion of beer produc- 
tion in Canada is resulting in a larger 
quantity of hops being used, despite the 
decrease in hops consumption per gallon 
of beer. In 1935, 2,452,017 pounds of 
hops were used; in 1940, 2,500,311 
pounds; in 1944, 3,548,521; and in 1945, 
3,849,307 pounds. The trade expects the 
amount of hops used per gallon of beer 
produced to level off in the 1946-47 
period and then to increase gradually. 

Beer production amounted to 128,- 
909.858 imperial gallons in 1945 as com- 
pared with 113,396,351 gallons in 1944. 
An unofficial estimate of beer production 
during 1946 was 153,158,050 imperial gal- 
lons, requiring approximately 4,273,000 
pounds of hops. Canadian malt con- 
sumption for 1946 has been unofficially 
estimated at 8,688,552 bushels compared 
with 7,330,510 bushels in 1945. 

Imports of hops during the first 11 
months of 1946 amounted to 2,884,061 
pounds; all but 5,954 pounds came from 
the United States. Hops imports for the 
year may have reached 3,000,000 pounds. 

Malt imports from the United States 
in the January—November period of 1946 
totaled 36,446,343 pounds, which is an 
unusually large amount. The Canadian 
Government policy of utilizing barley 
production for feed grains to maintain 
heavy bacon-pork shipments on bulk 
purchase commitments with the United 
Kingdom has restricted the amount of 
barley available to maltsters. 

Exports of Canadian hops during the 
past few years have been small. During 
the first 11 months of 1946 they 
amounted to 116,657 pounds compared 
with full-year 1945 exports of 121,000 
pounds and 1944 exports of 182,000 
pounds. 

Malt exports at the end of the first 11 
months of 1946 totaled 536,610 bushels, 
nearly half of which went to Cuba. Siz- 
able portions went to Caribbean coun- 
tries, the United States, Newfoundland, 
and British South Africa. 
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NEWS by COMMODITIES 


Prepared in Commodities Branch, Office of ~ 
International Trade, Department of Commerce we 


. 
”e ‘ > ‘ 
Bristles 
CHINESE EXPORTS TO THE U. S. 


Bristle exports from Tientsin, China, 
to the United States during February 
1947 aggregated 17,270 pounds valued at 
US$72,745, compared with January ship- 
ments of 151,470 pounds valued at 
US$661,745. 

Although February exports were ab- 
normally low, business was exceptionally 
active in both January and February. 
Early in January the short 55-case as- 
sortment was sold locally at CN$22,500 
per 1.3-pound catty (USS$4 to $4.40 per 
pound c. & f. New York), but prices 
rose prior to the Chinese New Year to 
CN$24,000 per catty under the pressure 
of large-scale buying by the Central 
Trust of China which purchased 10 as- 
sortments evidently in anticipation of 
an exchange readjustment. (At that 
time the official rate was CN$3,350 to 
US$1.) 

Immediately after the announcement 
of the short-lived ‘“‘export subsidy—50 
percent import surtax”’ scheme on Feb- 
ruary 6, local prices soared to CN$45,000 
pet catty, 1 catty being sold for US$5.15 
on February 12. 

February shipments and prices were 
as follows: 12 cases, 2!5’’, price range 
US$2.26; 25 cases, 2'4’’-3'%’'’, price 
range US$2.68; 10 cases, 4%4’’, price 
range US$8.45: and 110 cases, 55-long 
(215''-6''), US$4.20 to $4.85, total num- 
ber of cases, 157. 

The accompanying table shows the 
sizes and assortments shipped in Jan- 
uary, with the price range in United 
States currency, c. i. f. (or c. & f.) New 
York. 





Shipments of Bristles From Tientsin, 
January 1947 


es currency! 


Siz iSSOr Quantity Price range 
2" 330 > $1. 20 to $1. 25 
Qe 1 2. Of 
214'’-234 1 2.00) 
23,”" HM) 3. 40 to 3. 6 
234" 4( 3. 15 
414"" 7 RA 
q°"-6”" HA) 10. 00 
26-case (214'’—-4"" 130 3.05 to 3. 80 
43-case (234""-6"’ O15 5.10 to 5.85 
55-long (214’’-6”’ 30) 4.45 to 5.50 


55-short , 165 6.65 to 7.85 


Total 1,377 





Chemicals 











FERTILIZER PRICES To BE Repucep. 
FINLAND 


To reduce the price of fertilizers sojq 
to farmers for the 1948 season, the Goy- 
ernment of Finland will grant 1,000,009 
marks (134.50 Finnish marks=$1 Uniteg 
States currency). Regulations will be 
issued by the Ministry of Supply. 


INCREASED DEMAND FOR SULFuRIC Acip 
NETHERLANDS 


Although production of sulfuric acid 
in the Netherlands in 1946 was at prewar 
levels, the supply was short because of 
increased domestic demand.  Pyrites 
were available in adequate amounts from 
Scandinavia, Spain, and North Africa 
but there were shortages of labor and 
equipment. 


IMPORTS OF INSECTICIDES AND DISINFECT- 
ANTS, NEW ZEALAND 


New Zealand’s imports of insecticides 
and disinfectants in the 10 months Feb- 
ruary-November 1946 more than doubled 
in value from those in the like period of 
1945, according to Dominion customs sta- 
tistics. Totals were £319,209 and £141. 
546, respectively. 


ZINC-OXIDE ImporTs INCREASE, PORTUGAL 


Portugal’s imports of 742 metric tons 
of zinc oxide in the first half of 1946 
more than doubled those in the like 
period of 1945, which amounted to 367 
tons. Values were $141,720 and $100,- 
560, respectively 


OUTPUT OF IRON PYRITES AND SULFUR, 
SPAIN 

Spain’s production of iron pyrites in 
the months January-September 1946 
amounting to 634.046 metric tons, was 
about double that of the like period in 
1945. Inthe first 9 months of 1946, 264,- 
397 tons were exported, principally to 
the United Kingdom. 

The output of sulfur in January-Sep- 
tember 1946 declined approximately 40 
percent, to 9,000 tons. 


NEW Sopa COMBINE IN BASHKIRIA, 
U.S.5S.R. 

A large soda combine is under con- 
struction in Bashkiria, near Sterlitamak, 
U.S.S.R., and production of caustic soda 
has begun in one building already com- 
pleted, according to the Soviet press. 


Foreign Commerce Weekly 
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Ultimately the factory will have 30 build- 
ings, an electric power plant, and large 
metal storage tanks. | 

Lime and salt deposits in the vicinity 
will provide the raw materials, and a 
mechanized transportation system is be- 
ing built to carry them to the plant. The 
water supply will be regulated by an arti- 
ficial lake in the adjacent lowlands. 

The new combine is expected to reach 
50 percent of its projected capacity by 
1950. 

SUPPLY SITUATION, URUGUAY 


Chemicals in critical supply in Uru- 
guay in the last quarter of 1946 included 
citric acid, resins, sodium and potassium 
bichromate, and alkalies, according to 
trade sources. Interest in various sub- 
stitute products has been growing, but 
supplies have also been unsatisfactory. 

Camphor, paraffin wax, turpentine, 
plastics, sodium bisulfate, and sodium 
sulfide were obtainable during the quar- 
ter but were imported with considerable 
difficulty and distributed at high cost. 
Stocks of sodium nitrate, paradichloro- 
benzene, detergents, some fertilizers, pig- 
ments, aniline dyes, and aromatics were 
considered satisfactory. 


No important developments took place 


during the quarter in the domestic in- 
dustry; the value of production was less 
than that of imports. 


Coal and Coke 


Ste-s TAKEN TO AUGMENT COAL 
PRODUCTION, BRAZIL 


Coal reserves in Brazil, located in the 
States of Rio Grande do Sul, Santa 
Catarina, and Parana, do not exceed 
500,000,000 tons, according to the Na- 
tional Department of Mineral Produc- 
tion. Production in 1945 amounted to 
2,000,000 tons 

The production of substantial quanti- 
ties of sulfur or sulfuric acid is being 
considered as a means of lowering the 
price of coal and giving the country 
another basic industry. 


FUEL SITUATION IN EIRE 


Weekly imports of coal into Eire, which 
averaged 25,000 tons in the 6 months 
ended November 1, 1946, declined to 
15,200 tons in January 1947. The quality 
of imported coal also has declined. 

The fuel situation in Eire, already bad, 
has been aggravated by the partial fail- 
ure of the peat harvest because of the 
wet peat bogs. 


CoaL PRODUCTION AND EXPorTS, UNION OF 
SOUTH AFRICA 


Coal production in the Union of South 
Africa in 1946 totaled 26,053,716 short 
tons, of which 4,298,510 tons were ex- 
ported or delivered into ships’ bunkers. 
Exports of coal (exclusive of bunker 
shipments) in 1945 amounted to 4 717,558 
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tons. Expanded coal production in the 
next few years is considered likely. 


FRODUCTION IN BRITISH ZONE, GERMANY 


Solid-fuel production in the British 
Zone of Germany in 1946 included 
53,950,000 tons of coal, 9,030,000 tons of 
coke, 1,900,000 tons of briquets, 47,400,000 
tons of raw lignite, and 10,420,000 tons 
of lignite briquets. 

Included in stocks at the mines at the 
end of December were 98,798 tons of coal, 
444,706 tons of coke, and 2,102 tons of 
briquets. 


Essential Oils 


CITRONELLA-OIL Exports, CEYLON 


Exports of citronella oil from Ceylon 
expanded to 1,017,251 pounds valued at 
4,256,726 rupees during the first half of 
1946, as compared with 683,996 pounds 
valued at 1,911,241 rupees in the Janu- 
ary—June period of 1945. Shipments to 
the United States dropped to 112,587 
pounds valued at 513,651 rupees in the 
first half of 1946, from 232,041 pounds 
worth 707.675 rupees in the correspond- 
ing months of 1945 

Ceylon exported a total of 1,143,132 
pounds of citronella oil valued at 3,319,- 
397 rupees in 1945. Shipments to the 
United States accounted for one-third of 
the entire quantity exported. 


CHINA’S PEPPERMINT-OIL INDUSTRY 


Stocks of crude peppermint oil in 
Shanghai, the manufacturing and ship- 
ping center for China’s peppermint-oil 
and menthol industry, reportedly are suf- 
ficient to supply the 1947 domestic market 
and furnish foreign buyers with approxi- 
mately the same quantity as in 1946. 

China’s peppermint-oil and menthol 
industry depends primarily upon world 
markets, inasmuch as domestic consump- 
tion is small. Total shipments of pep- 
permint oil during the first 11 months of 
1946 were estimated at approximately 
22600 kilograms. Exports of menthol 
crystals in 1946 totaled about 36,500 kilo- 
grams, a sharp decline from peak pre- 
war exports of nearly 454,000 kilograms. 
These exports of menthol crystals were 
shipped as follows: British India, 5,633 
kilograms, valued at CN$274,100,000; 
Great Britain, 6 856 kilograms, CN$287,- 
677,000; Hong Kong, 4,598 kilograms, 
CN$194,755,000; the Colony of Singapore 
and the Malayan Union, 979 kilograms, 
CN$28 845,000; and the United States, 
18350 kilograms, CN$603,915.000, (CN$2,- 
020 equaled US$1 to August 13, 1946; 
CN$3,350 equals US$1 thereafter.) 

Since VJ-day, the United States, Great 
Britain, British India, and Hong Kong 


have been the principal markets for 
China’s peppermint oil and menthol. 


Current prices are high, with little pros- 
pect of a break in the market. 


Survival of China’s peppermint-oil and 
menthol industry is contingent upon re- 
establishing former world markets. Un- 
less production can be increased, it is 
possible that some of the remaining fac- 
vories will close. 

This industry was seriously hampered 
by the loss of export shipments during 
the war and thereafter the curtailment 
of peppermint plant acreage. Inflation 
and civil strife have prevented recovery 
since VJ-day. 


EXPORTS OF CINNAMON-LEAF OIL, 
SEYCHELLES ISLANDS 


Total exports of cinnamon-leaf oil 
from the Seychelles Islands declined to 
24,253 kilograms valued at 141,660 rupees 
in 1945, the latest year for which data 
are available, as compared with 47,459 
kilograms valued at 247,807 rupees in 
1943. Of the 1945 exports, the United 
States accounted for 14,691 kilograms 
valued at 85,998 rupees, whereas in 1943 
exports went entirely to the United 
States. 


EXPORTS FROM SPAIN TO U. S. 


Declared exports of essential oils and 
essences from Spain to the United States 
during 1946 were valued at $1,106,000, 
compared with $891,000 in the preceding 
year. 


Foodstuffs and 


Allied Products 


Fruits and Vegetables 


CITRUS-FRUIT CROP AND TRADE, JAMAICA, 
B. W. I. 


Production of citrus fruit in Jamaica in 
the 1946-47 season (September 1946- 
February 1947) was the lowest for several 
years. The crop represented an esti- 
mated 200,000 standard boxes of sweet 
oranges, 250,000 of grapefruit, 100,000 of 
bitter oranges, 15,000 of tangerines, 
20,000 of lemons, and 25,000 barrels (170 
pounds each) of limes. 

Of the approximately 55,000 boxes of 
fresh oranges shipped or committed to 
be shipped abroad during the 1946-47 
season, 40,000 were for the United King- 
dom and 15,000 for New Zealand. 


CUBAN MARKET FOR U. S. ONIONS 


Cuba imports three-fourths of its 
onion requirements, and the island has 
long been the principal export market for 
United States onions. In 1945, Cuba im- 
ported 50,000,000 pounds of onions from 
this country, with a value of more than 
$1,000,000. 


EIRE’S FRUIT CROPS, EXPORTS, AND IMPORTS 

Although acreage planted to fruit trees, 
bush fruits, and small fruits in Eire in 
1946 declined to 11,270 acres from 11,331 





acres in 1945, there has been a general 
upward trend in fruit planting in recent 
years, and it is expected that it will con- 
tinue on a limited scale. 

The 1946 fruit yields, with the excep- 
tion of plums and damsons, compared 
favorably with those of past years. The 
value is not yet available; it was £533,000 
in 1945. 

All cultivated soft fruits of the 1946 
crop were used for domestic consumption. 
Demand for high-quality dessert apples 
was stated to have exceeded supply. A 
total of about 1,500 long tons of apples 
for processing was exported in late 1946. 

Exports of raw fruits, principally pulp, 
totaled 53,475 hundredweight, worth 
£152,530, in the first 9 months of 1946, 
as compared with 28,595 hundredweight, 
valued at £63,848, in the corresponding 
period of 1945. It is believed that the 
bulk of these exports was consigned to 
the United Kingdom. 

Imports of raw fruits in the first 9 
months of 1946 included apples, bananas, 
grapefruit, lemons, limes, and oranges. 
Although lemons, oranges, and grape- 
fruit were sold at controlled prices in 
1946, other imported fruits and all do- 
mestic fruits were retailed at such high 
prices that they were out of reach of con- 
sumers in the lower- and middle-income 
zroups. Moreover, they were frequently 
of poor quality. 


U. S. MARKET FOR NEWFOUNDLAND 
BLUEBERRIES 


Production of blueberries in Newfound- 
land in 1946 was estimated at 2,790,000 
pounds, more than double the 1945 pro- 
duction. It is estimated that at least 
2,100,000 pounds of the 1946 crop were 
exported to the United States. 


Grains and Products 


FLOUR MILLING IN BRITISH ZONE, 
GERMANY 


The difficulties confronting the milling 
industry in the British Zone of Germany 
are reported to have reached almost dis- 
astrous proportions because of inade- 
quate and fluctuating grain supplies. 
Prior to the war 65 percent of the grain 
was imported into the area now included 
in the zone, and today the grain mills 
are more than ever dependent on 
imports. In 1946 the grain crop approxi- 
mated 750,000 tons, while imports, in- 
cluding shipments from the Russian 
Zone, amounted to 650,000 tons. 

In 1939 there were 23,000 grain mills 
in Germany. Now there are about 6,000 
in the British Zone. Average employ- 
ment is less than 50 percent and poten- 
tial daily capacity of these mills varies 
from a few tons to 1,000 tons of grain. 
The medium-sized mills primarily mill 
domestic rye. Recently a number of the 


small grain mills, which are scattered 


about the country and which in the past 
milled grain produced in the surrounding 
regions, were converted for the produc- 
tion of bran. 

The problem of obtaining sufficient 
grain to keep the mills in the British 
Zone operating has become serious be- 
cause the critical food situation has made 
it necessary to import quantities of flour 
from the United States. These imports 
have intensified the unemployment prob- 
lem in the mills. Furthermore, flour 
imports have increased substan- 
tially because flour is almost twice as 
expensive as grain. 

Prior to the war American wheat usu- 
ally was mixed with German wheat, in 
order to obtain good but inexpensive 
grades of flour. This practice made it 
necessary to modernize the mills and the 
flour-bleaching process. At present half 
the flour is bleached chemically and the 
rest is bleached by electrical processes 
Because of the flour situation, however, 
it has been necessary to curtail to some 
extent the mixing of the grain. About 15 
percent of bread grains consist of oats 
or other substitutes. This may be in- 


costs 


creased to 20 percent. The practice of | 
mixing corn, barley, and soybeans With 
wheat and rye was discontinued Several 
months ago. 


General Products 


SUSPENSION ON GRANTING OF PERMITS Fo, 
IMPORTS OF REFRIGERATORS, ARGENTINA 


The granting of permits for the im. 
portation of refrigerators into Argentina 
has been suspended by the Central Bang 
of Argentina. The suspension Which 
took effect on February 26 and which will 
be effective until further notice covers 
both automatic (gas, electric, and kero. 
sene) and ice refrigerators, with or with. 
cut compressor units. Separate com. 
pressor units are not included in the 
suspension order. 


IMPORTS INTO GOLD Coast 


Gold Coast imports of selected items 
during the first 9 months of 1946, com- 
pared with the corresponding period of 
the preceding year, are shown in the 
accompanying table. 


Gold Coast Imports of Selected Items 


Quantity as indicated 


Cvyeles and tries 
Covers, outer, 


Books, printed 
Brooms and brushes 
Candles 

Cement 
Earthenw 

Glass hotth 
Lamp chimneys 
Plate glass 
Jewelry 

Lamps and lantet 
Matches 





Umbrellas and par s 

Casks, shooks, stave ind headir 
Ss, Watches and part 

Axes and hatchets 


Clock 





SOURCE: Gold Coast Trade Supplement N 1 November 


MACHETES HAVE MANY USES IN MEXICO 

The natives of Mexico—to whom the 
machete is an indispensable tool—in- 
variably prefer the United States prod- 
uct because of its reputation for high 
quality. This tool is used as a weapon 
and for chopping, trail clearing, butcher- 
ing, cutting cane and other products. 
Annual consumption of machetes is esti- 
mated by the about 65,000 
dozen. 

Average annual imports of 


trade at 


machetes 


itlt 





i West African pound 


into Mexico during the period 1938-45 
amounted to 340,736 kilograms, valued at 
1,311,912 pesos. During the first half of 
1946 imports totaled 144,454 kilograms 
valued at 673,415 pesos. The kilogram 
value increased from 2.23 pesos in 1938 to 
4.66 pesos in 1946. 

Prior to the war the United States sup- 
plied 65 percent of the machetes im- 
ported; the remaining 35 percent was 
supplied by Germany. During the war 
99 percent was furnished by the United 
States. 
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Leather and 
Products 


CANADIAN PRODUCTION 


Production of leather footwear in Can- 
ada during 1946 totaled 43,245,050 pairs 
as against 38,955,725 pairs in 1945. 
Boots and shoes with leather or fabric 
uppers accounted for 34,404,440 pairs; 
shoepacks, larrigans, and moccasins (oil 
tan), 125,348 pairs; moccasins, all other, 
726,176 pairs; footwear of all kinds with 
felt uppers, 1,043,570 pairs; slippers of 
all materials, excluding Indian slippers, 
4.907.567 pairs; and Indian slippers, 
2,037,949 pairs. 


U. K..’s IMPORTS 


Imports of cattle hides into the United 
Kingdom during 1946 amounted to 89,000 
long tons. In 1938 only 59,000 tons were 
imported. Imports of sheep and lamb 
skins totaled 28,000 tons as against 
27,000 tons in 1938. 

Imports of tanning extracts into the 
United Kingdom in 1946 totaled 70,000 
long tons, in comparison with 49,000 
tons in 1938. 


Exports FrRoM URUGUAY 


Exports of tanned cattle hides from 
Uruguay during the third quarter of 
1946 amounted to 345,081 kilograms, 38.2 
percent higher than the 249,694 kilo- 
grams exported during the second quar- 
ter. Shipments of sole leather amounted 
to 327,562 kilograms as against 143,984 
kilograms in the preceding 3-month 
period. 


Lumber and 
Products 


TIMBER NEEDED IN EGYPT 


Egypt’s wood industries depend upon 
imports for most of their raw materials. 
Although the industry had developed 
until it could supply about 80 percent of 
the wood-products requirements (in- 
cluding furniture) during prewar years, 
the shortage of timber during the war 
period reduced the output substantially. 
A revival of activity is expected when 
supplies of timber arrive from foreign 
sources, 


SWEDISH REGULATION OF LUMBER EXPpoRTS 


Swedish exports of lumber and lumber 
products have been made subject to more 
rigid control by the Swedish Government, 
according to joint Circular No. 511 dated 
December 19, 1946, and published Jan- 
uary 8, 1947, by the Swedish State Fuel 
and Trade Commissions. Items covered 
by the new regulations are logs, mast 
timber, spars, telegraph and telephone 
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poles, pit props, pulpwood, poles, sleeper 
logs, sawn square blocks, sawn, planed, 
and hewn wood goods, wood for box 
making, stave wood, and prefabricated 
wooden houses. 

Exports of these items will be made 
only to the countries with which Sweden 
has contracted trade agreements which 
specifically include the items concerned. 
The Fuel Commission reserves the right 
to determine the manner in which nego- 
tiations are to be conducted between for- 
eign buyers, or their representatives, and 
domestic sellers or their representatives. 
The Commission also may determine 
prices at which the products may be sold, 
is held responsible for handling matters 
on distribution of quotas, and determines 
the allocation of such quotas. The Fuel 
and Trade Commissions reserve the right 
to establish specific regulations for the 
foreign sales of lumber products other 
than those to which the present regula- 
tions apply. 

These regulations have been issued in 
accordance with the authorization pro- 
vided for by Royal decree No. 168 issued 
on March 21, 1941, and Royal decree No. 
156, dated April 26, 1946. 


NEW ZEALAND’S PRODUCTION GOAL 


New Zealand’s timber industry has set 
a production goal of 350,000,000 board 
feet of timber during 1947, an increase 
of 6,000,000 board feet from last year’s 
production, reports a foreign trade 
journal. 


PRICE INDEX, SWEDEN 


The Swedish wholesale lumber price 
index was 300 in December 1946, com- 
pared with 211 in December 1945 and an 
average of 100 in 1935. The December 
1946 index represented an advance of 
8.3 percent from the preceding month, 
which was attributed to the continued 
increase in round-timber prices. 


PLYWOOD AND VENEER IMPoRTs, U. K. 


Plywood imports into the United King- 
dom decreased to 17,772,009 cubic feet 
during 1946 from 8,394,220 cubic feet in 
1945 and 10,861,755 cubic feet in 1938, 
reports a British publication. The values, 
however, increased to £6,942,540 from 
£6,895,579 and £3,354,763, respectively. 

Veneer imports increased in both quan- 
tity and value, amounting to 336,968 hun- 
dredweight valued at £1,868,030 during 
1946, compared with 275,045 hundred- 
weight valued at £1,078,720 in 1945 and 
246,983 hundredweight valued at £731,- 
025 in 1938. 


DEMAND FOR RalILWwey Tiers, U. K. 


The demand for railway ties in the 
United Kingdom is estimated at 31,500,- 
000 units during the next 5 years, ac- 
cording to a British trade journal. About 
10,000,000 ties are required to make up 
the large backlog of demand during the 





war years when consumption dropped 
to 3,000,000 ties annually. The remainder 
represents consumption of 4,300,000 ties 
during each of the next 5 years. 


Machinery, 
Industrial 


NUTMEG-CRACKING MACHINE IN USE, 
GRENADA, B. W. I. 


A nutmeg-cracking machine invented 
in Grenada, British West Indies, re- 
portedly cracks more than 4,000 pounds 
of nuts an hour compared with an aver- 
age output of 150 pounds of nuts in an 
8-hour day by one manual laborer. It 
also is claimed that the kernel of the 
nut is not bruised by the machine as 
much as when the cracking is done by 
hand. 

The machine is now in use by one of 
the leading nutmeg exporters of Grenada. 
It is small and simply constructed and is 
electrically driven by a one-quarter- 
horsepower motor. The actual nut 
cracking is accomplished by a wheel, set 
at a certain pitch, enclosed in a box. 


Medicinals and 


Crude Drugs 


CANADIAN MANUFACTURES 


Between 70 and 80 percent of the pro- 
prietary medicines and pharmaceutical 
specialties sold in Canada are domes- 
tically manufactured. They include 
products packaged by branches of larger 
United States and a few British firms 
established throughout the Dominion. 


SHORTAGES IN U.S. ZONE, GERMANY 


In the United States Zone of Germany, 
shortages of items that depend either 
upon imports of raw materials for their 
production or the importation of the 
finished product itself became more 
acute during September and October 
1946. Items most often in short supply 
were fats and oils required for ointment 
bases (petrolatum, wool fat), castor oil, 
camphor, glycerin, iodine and bismuth 
salts, hormone preparations, liver ex- 
tract, cod-liver oil, and agar-agar. 

Supplies of insulin became critically 
short in October, as a result of the ex- 
haustion of imports from the United 
States in June and July. Early in No- 
vember, a supply of 8,000,000 units repre- 
senting about 15 days’ import require- 
ments was received by air shipment from 
the United States. Additional quantities 
were expected from Denmark. 

Ten thousand vials, each containing 
200,000 Oxford units of penicillin, were 
loaned by the United States Army early 
in October. As of November 1, penicillin 


stocks available to the _ established 
venereal-disease-treatment centers 
throughout the United States Zone were 
almost exhausted. 


PRODUCTION OF PHARMACEUTICALS, 
NETHERLANDS 


Production of pharmaceuticals in the 
Netherlands during 1946 was limited by 
lack of raw materials. However, the 
volume of business of one of the leading 
concerns was much greater in 1946 than 
in 1945, when a sizable loss was sustained. 
This concern has established a notable 
research department, which it plans to 
expand. It also will make general im- 
provements in production equipment. 


VALUE OF NICARAGUA’S IMPORTS 


The value of imports of chemical 
products and pharmaceuticals into Nica- 
ragua during the first 10 months of 1946 
was $689,806. Peak levels were reached 
in October, when the value of such im- 
ports was $166,836. 


EXPANDED PRODUCTION, SPAIN 


Production of pharmaceutical prod- 
ucts in Spain has expanded rapidly in 
recent years. This trend is attributed in 
part to the absence of foreign competi- 
tion during the war, and also to favorable 
prices and Government efforts to stimu- 
late output. 

Certain substances, including bismuth 
salts and ephedrin, are now produced in 
adequate quantities for supplying the 
home market. Products of wide appli- 
cation, such as calcium gluconate, the 
derivatives of tannin, benzoic acid, and 
chloromine, also are being prepared, and 
the output of saccharin is increasing 
sufficiently to meet domestic demand. 

The Spanish medicinal industry has 
made progress in the field of sulfamides, 
although imported products are pre- 
ferred. Production of crystallized digi- 
talin from Spanish digitalis is expected 
soon to supply the entire home market. 


PRODUCTION OF Gum ARABIC AND COLOMBO 
Root, TANGANYIKA 


Production of gum arabic in Tangan- 
yika Territory in the year ended Decem- 
ber 1946 was forecast at 1,106 long tons, 
according to the latest information 
available. Output of colombo root dur- 
ing the same period was estimated at 
150 tons. 


EXPORTS AND ImpPporTs, U. K. 


British exports of drugs and medicines 
in 1946 reached a value of £12,815,996, or 
about four times the 1938 exports and 
twice the 1945 totals, reports the British 
press. Such exports in December 1946 
were valued at £1,136,858, compared with 
£1,184,723 in the preceding month. 

Imports of medicinals into Great Bri- 
tain declined to £869,033 in 1946, from 
£3,211,201 in 1945. The 1946 value of 


imports of drugs and medicines from the 
United States and Canada was only 
about one-tenth the amount from these 
two sources in 1945. 


Oils 


EXPORTS OF COPRA, REPUBLIC OF THE 
PHILIPPINES 


Philippine copra exports during the 
second half of 1946, estimated at 425,000 
long tons, were apparently larger than 
in any previous 6 months in Philippine 
history. The value reached a record fig- 
ure—89,000,000 pesos—at least four times 
the prewar average for copra, coconut 
oil, and copra cake combined. (Philip- 
pine peso equals $0.50 U.S. currency.) 

Production of coconut oil in the Phil- 
ippines was relatively small in 1946, but 
it is estimated that there were about 
12,000 tons of copra cake for export. 


Paints and 
Pigments 


AUSTRALIAN IMPORTS 


Of the £77,029 forth of pigments, 
paints, and varnishes imported by Aus- 
tralia in October 1946, the United States 
supplied £26,541, second only to the 
United Kingdom, according to Common- 
wealth customs statistics. 


CANADIAN PAINT PRODUCTION 


Paint production in Canada in 1946 
reached an all-time high of $60,000.000, 
according to the Canadian Paint, Var- 
nish, and Lacquer Association. The total 
was about $10,000,000 higher than in 
1945, and more than double the prewar 
normal figure of $25,000,000. 


SHORTAGE OF RAW MATERIALS IN THE 
NETHERLANDS 


The manufacture of paint and lacquer 
in the Netherlands continues on only a 
small scale, because of the scarcity and 
high cost of the raw materials, especially 
linseed oil. Zinc oxide and rosin also are 
in short supply. 

A considerable part of the output of 
paint is exported inasmuch as high prices 
limit the domestic market. Belgium, 
Sweden, and Switzerland are the prin- 
cipal customers. 


Petroleum 
and Products 


BOLIVIA ScoRED NOTEWORTHY ADVANCES 
LAST YEAR 


Important progress in the development 
of Bolivia’s oil industry was made during 
Construction of a pipe line from 


1946. 





the field at Camiri to Cochabamba Was 
well under way by the end of the year 
although its completion was expecteg to 
be delayed by inability to procure Pipe 
and other equipment. Late in October 
Y. P. F. B. (Government petroleum cor. 
poration) was authorized to purchase in 
the United States a refinery with q ca- 
pacity of 3,000 barrels per day, to be 
erected near Cochabama. 

A development of especial Significance 
was the granting of a concession to an 
American company to drill 50 wells jn 
the Camiri fields. Foreign CcOMpanies 
have been excluded from such operations 
in Bolivia since 1936, when the industry 
was nationalized and American-owneg 
properties were expropriated. This 
abrupt departure from previous policy 
indicates a recognition on the part of 
Y. P. F. B. that the assistance and capital 
of foreign oil companies is essential to 
the development of Bolivian reserves. 
The concession must be ratified by the 
next Congress before it becomes effective. 
However, it is expected that a Genera] 
Petroleum Law will be presented at that 
time, including provisions for foreign 
concerns to enter the field of petroleum 
production. Bolivian production of crude 
oil for the first 10 months of 1946 
amounted to 299,830 barrels. 

PRICES IN CANADA 

The price of 42° gravity crude from 
Turner Valley, in Canada, was raised to 
$2.65 a barrel effective January 15, 1947, 
an increase of 50 cents. On January 3 
wholesale and retail prices of gasoline 
were raised one-half cent throughout 
Ontario and Eastern Manitoba. The 
Imperial Oil Co., Ltd., announced that 
on January 15 the price of furnace oil 
was increased one-half cent per gallon 
in Quebec, Ontario, and British Colum- 
bia, one-quarter cent in the Maritime 
Provinces, and one cent in the three 
Prairie Provinces. 


CANADA’S NEW CONSTRUCTION 


The British-American Oil Co. is con- 
structing a $1,000,000 lubricating-oil 
plant at its refinery at Clarkson, Ontario, 
which will increase its lubricating oil 
output by 20 percent. Completion is 
scheduled for August of this year. The 
company is also expanding its asphalt- 
producing refineries at Calgary and 
Moosejaw, and is planning the expansion 
of its distribution plant in Winnipeg and 
the erection of a new refinery near 
Vancouver 


SOUTHERN-IRAQ EXPLORATIONS 


The Basra Petroleum Co., subsidiary 
of the Iraq Petroleum Co., engaged in 
widespread geological and geophysical 
exploration of its concession in the south- 
ern part of Iraq during 1946. During the 
first half of the year a double magnetom- 
eter and gravitometer survey was con- 
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ducted, as well as a seismograph survey. 
Work was suspended during the summer 
and resumed later by gravitometer and 
seismograph parties. No wells had been 
drilled as of the end of the year. 


DoMINICAN EFFORTS Not SUCCESSFUL 


An exploratory well drilled by the 
Dominican Seaboard Co. was abandoned 
during 1946 as a dry hole at 8,769 feet. 
Since 1939 the company has drilled 13 
wells, in none of which was oil found in 
commercial quantities. At the end of 
the year it had one well drilling. 


New ACTION IN KENYA 


The application of the Indian Petro- 
leum Act, 1899, to the petroleum trade of 
Kenya was repealed by Ordinance ap- 
proved December 18, 1946, which also 
empowered the Governor in Council to 
make rules and regulations regarding the 
import, storage, and transportation of 
petroleum products. 


PIcTURE OF ACTIVITIES IN KUWAIT 


Production of crude petroleum in Ku- 
wait. on the Persian Gulf, during 1946 
amounted to 5,931,000 barrels. Opera- 
tions, which had been suspended during 
the war, were resumed in December 1945, 
and the first tanker of crude was shipped 
on June 30, 1946. By the end of the year 
a total of 5,713,372 barrels of crude had 
been exported, chiefly to Palestine and 
Scotland. Production during the month 
of December was at the rate of 33,000 
barrels daily. There were eight produc- 
ing wells, with an average depth of 4,000 
feet. Reserves are estimated as high as 
9,000,000,000 barrels. 

The Kuwait Oil Co., which has the 
petroleum concession for the entire 
Sheikhdom, was severely handicapped 
during 1946 by a critical shortage of staff 
personnel and supplies. However, it is 
generally believed that the stage is now 
set for the company’s expansion during 
the next 4 years into one of the largest 
producers of crude oil in the Middle East. 


MADAGASCAR IMPORTS 


The government of Madagascar an- 
nounced in January that an allocation 
of $750,000 had been established for im- 
ports of petroleum products from non- 
French sources during the first half of 
1947. 


LEBANON To BENEFIT FROM PIPE LINE 


The Foreign Minister of Lebanon an- 
hounced on February 15 that under the 
pipe-line concession granted the Ara- 
bian-American Oil Co. the nation would 
have a direct income of 2,000,000 Leb- 
anese pounds annually—assuming oper- 
ation of the line at 20,000,000 tons a 
year. The Government will collect a 
duty on oj] passing through its territory 
of 1'4 Lebanese pounds per 1,000 tons: 
it will also receive 74> Lebanese piastres 
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for oil exported, and £20,000 sterling each 
year for maintenance of the pipe line. 


FREIGHT-RATE CUT IN NICARAGUA 


Freight rates on fuels, lubricants, and 
other petroleum derivatives were re- 
duced 20 percent by the Pacific Railway 
of Nicaragua on February 17, 1947. 


PERU NEGATIVES REQUEST 


A request of the International Petro- 
leum Co. that it be relieved in Peru, of 
its contractual obligations under the ‘“‘ad 
referendum” Sahara Desert explora- 
tion concession was rejected by the Pres- 
ident of Peru in Supreme Resolution No. 
9 of February 11, 1947. Final action on 
the contract was to have been taken by 
the Legislature at its next ordinary ses- 
sion. The company stated that it could 
not immobilize indefinitely the funds 
needed to carry out the contract. 


FUEL-OIL CONSUMPTION, U. K. 


The British Minister of Fuel and Power 
reported that consumption of fuel oil by 
industry and transport during January 
1947 was 257,200 tons, compared with 
163,000 tons in the same month of 1946. 


RATIONING, U. K. 


It is reported unofficially that a domes- 
tic fuel-ration program is under con- 
sideration by the British Government, 
and that individual ration cards have 
already been printed. According to one 
source, each coupon would represent 56 
pounds of coal or boiler fuel, 50 units of 
electricity, or 500 cubic feet of gas. The 
ration would be enforced by regular 
meter readings and a check on deliveries 
of solid fuels. 


SUMMARY OF 1946 OPERATIONS IN 
VENEZUELA 


Crude-petroleum production in Vene- 
zuela during 1946 (according to the Pe- 
troleum Division of the Ministry of 
Fomento) amounted to 388,491,414 bar- 
rels, of which 211,825,027 were produced 
by Creole Petroleum Corp., 76,969,779 
barrels by Venezuelan Oil Concessions, 
Ltd., 57,819,731 barrels by Mene Grande 
Oil Co. C. A., 16,554,569 by Caribbean 
Petroleum Co., 9,789,071 barrels by Com- 
pania Consolidada de Petroleo, and 
7,948,163 barrels by Socony Vacuum Oil 
Co. Production in fields whose total 
output was in excess of 10,000,000 barrels 
was as follows: Lagunillas, 115,892,376; 
Tia Juana, 63,244,579; Guara, 25,858 221; 
Cabimas, 25,847,942; Jusepin, 19,774,994; 
Quiriquire, 18,336,810; Bachaquero, 
18,274,129; La Paz, 15,297,125; Santa 
Barbara, 14,575,100; Mene Grande, 
13,115,385; Oficina, 13,080,363; and Mu- 
lata, 10,100,719. 

Of total exports of 348,384 337 barrels 
during 1946, 140,561,560 went to Aruba, 
90,260,785 to Curacao, 87,774,805 to the 
United States, 6,221,808 to Canada, 


5,944,471 to France, 4,364,589 to Argen- 
tina, 3,887,585 to England, 2,417,046 to 
Sweden, 2,491,978 to the Canary Islands, 
and 2,208,897 to the Netherlands. Re- 
fineries ran 35,160,906 barrels of crude 
oil during 1946, and their output of re- 
fined products was as follows: Gasoline 
and naphtha, 3,857,584; kerosene, 
566,005; gas oil, 1,827,484; Diesel oil, 
5,380,844; fuel oil, 22,657,427; still gas, 
59,352, and distillate, asphalt, and naph- 
tha solvents, 649,462. Consumption of 
refined products in Venezuela during 
1946 is estimated at 7,796,000 barrels. 


MINISTRY OF FOMENTO STATEMENT, 
VENEZUELA 


The head of the Ministry of Fomento 
at Caracas stated on January 30, 1947, 
that the Venezuelan Government was 
now getting approximately 50 percent of 
the profits of the oil companies operating 
there. As this amount was considered 
reasonable, no increases in taxes or 
changes in the royalty law were con- 
templated. 


™" 
- 
Soap 
CANADIAN PRODUCTION OF SOAP AND OTHER 
CLEANING PREPARATIONS 


Output of soap in Canada during 1945, 
the latest year for which statistics are 
available, totaled 133,000 tons, valued at 
about $29,000,000 (Canadian currency), 
according to official reports. More than 
40 concerns comprise the soap industry. 

Javelle water and other washing com- 
pounds are made in about 56 different 
plants, and household cleaning prepara- 
tions, such as scouring powders and 
ammonia powder are produced in 38 
establishments. The output of all these 
products in 1945 was valued at $3,800,000. 


Textiles and 
Related Products 


Cotton and Products 
INpDIA’Ss COTTON-TEXTILE INDUSTRY 


India’s cotton-textile industry at the 
close of 1946 was comprised of 417 mills 


with 10,238,131 spindles and 202,388 
looms, according to a _ foreign-trade 
publication. 


IMPORTS OF YARN AND FABRICS, URUGUAY 


During the third quarter of 1946 there 
was a large over-all increase in cotton 
yarn imports into Uruguay. Imports to- 
taled 232,810 kilograms as compared 
with 76,631 kilograms in the preceding 
quarter. Brazil, formerly the principal 
supplier, furnished only a relatively 
small quantity. The increase in imports 
was attributed principally to the large 
amounts supplied by the United States 
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and other quantities received from new 
sources such as Belgium and Italy. 

Production of cotton yarns in the third 
quarter totaled approximately 750,000 
kilograms. Consumption was estimated 
at 930,000 kilograms. 

Imports of cotton fabrics declined to 
172,817 kilograms from 272,619 kilo- 
grams in the second quarter and to 
536,729 kilograms in the third quarter 
of 1945. Principal countries of origin 
were the United States, United Kingdom, 
Switzerland, Mexico, Italy, Belgium, and 
France. Brazil formerly supplied 50 per- 
cent of domestic requirements. 


Synthetic Fibers and Products 


Rayon YARN AND Fapric IMPoRTS, 
URUGUAY 

Imports of rayon yarn into Uruguay 
during the third quarter of 1946 totaled 
129,982 kilograms as compared with 
97,551 kilograms in the preceding 3- 
month period. 

Importations of rayon fabrics likewise 
continued to increase, reaching the rec- 
ord figure of 316,399 kilograms as com- 
pared with 239,134 kilograms imported 
during the second quarter, an increase of 
32.3 percent. 

Principal countries of origin of fabrics 
and yarns were the United States, the 
United Kingdom, Switzerland, Italy, 
France, and Canada. 


Wool and Products 


INCREASED ACTIVITY IN URUGUAY’S WOOL 
INDUSTRY 


The 1945-46 wool clip in Uruguay, 
amounting to 79,480,337 kilograms, ex- 
ceeded the clip of 1944-45, which totaled 
71,032,858 kilograms, and also the aver- 
age for the preceding 5-year period (65,- 
306,042 kilograms). During the 1945-46 
wool season the United States remained 
Uruguay’s principal wool purchaser and, 
for the first time, the Soviet Union en- 
tered the market. Prices were 10 to 15 
percent higher than in the preceding 
year. 

Exports of wool from October 1, 1945, 
through September 30, 1946, totaled 143,- 
500 bales, of which 87,421 bales were 
shipped to the United States. The Neth- 
erlands purchased 9,676 bales; Switzer- 
land, 8,464; Sweden, 7,746; US.SR.., 
6,944; France, 6,290; Italy, 5,754; Spain, 
4,177; and other countries smaller 
amounts. Exports during the first 4 
months of the 1946-47 season totaled 
26,824 bales. 

It is estimated that 10 percent of the 
domestic wool was consumed in Uruguay. 
This percentage is expected to increase, 
as new wool-manufacturing plants are 
being built. 

Exports of woolen yarns increased 
during the third quarter of 1946, totaling 
131,283 kilograms as compared with 
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84,661 kilograms in the second quarter. 
The principal countries of destination 
were Colombia, Argentina, Switzerland, 
China, Eire, Greece, and Egypt. Produc- 
tlon and consumption were estimated to 
be approximately the same as in previous 
quarters. 

The manufacture of woolen fabrics in 
the third quarter continued on the up- 
ward trend. Exports reached the record 
amount of 197,645 kilograms as compared 
with 127,825 kilograms in the second 
quarter, a gain of 55.3 percent. Impor- 
tations of woolen fabrics also increased, 
registering 22,032 kilograms as against 
13,032 kilograms in the preceding quar- 
ter. Principal suppliers were the United 
Kingdom, Switzerland, the United States, 
and France. 


Viscellaneous Fibers 
FLAX CULTIVATION, ITALY 
Italy’s 1946 flax cultivation dropped 
to 13,700 hectares (1 hectare= 2.47 acres) 
from a 1940-43 yearly average of 31,411 
hectares, according to a foreign trade 
publication. 
The 1946 crop is estimated at only 
600,000 to 700,000 kilograms, as com- 
pared with 5,000,000 kilograms in 1939. 


JUTE IMPORTS AND Exports, U. K. 


Imports of raw jute into the United 
Kingdom in 1946 totaled 461,658 bales, as 
compared with 542,035 bales in 1945 and 
1,094,884 in 1938. 

In 1946 the United Kingdom imported 
from British India 626,457 hundred- 
weight of jute sacks and bags, as com- 
pared with 579,839 hundredweight in 
1945 and 792,386 hundredweight in 1938. 

Exports of jute yarn in 1946 increased 
to 21,158 hundredweight, from 9,650 hun- 
dredweight in 1945 and 13,971 in 1938. 

Shipments of jute piece goods in 1946 
increased to 34,267,000 square yards, from 
13,741,000 square yards in 1945. In 1938 
exports totaled 83,853,000 square yards. 
United States purchases in 1946 totaled 
16,493,000 square yards. 

During 1946 the United Kingdom ex- 
ported 466,423 hundredweight of jute 
sacks and bags, as compared with 104,787 
in 1945 and 944,511 in 1938. 


Tobaceo and 
Related Products 


EXPORTS, SOUTHERN RHODESIA 


In the first 8 months of the 1946-47 
season (April—November 1946) exports 
of flue-cured tobacce from southern 
Rhodesia totaled 30,345,000 pounds. 
During the same period, exports of Vir- 
ginia fire-cured unmanufactured tobacco 
amounted to 229,781 pounds; other un- 








manufactured Virginia tobacco, 13,060 
pounds; and Turkish unmanufactureg 
tobacco, 1,178,126 pounds. In the first 8 
months of the 1946-47 season the United 
Kingdom took 56 percent (18,256 359 
pounds) of all Southern Rhodesian fiye. 
cured tobacco, and more than 59 Percent 
(115,390 pounds) of the fire-cured. In 
the same period, 1,178,126 pounds of 
Turkish tobacco were exported, of which 
475,009 pounds went to the United States, 

In the 1945-46 season (April 1945 to 
March 1946) exports of Virginia fiye. 
cured tobacco (‘unmanufactured) from 
Southern Rhodesia totaled 38,219,009 
pounds; fire-cured unmanufactured to. 
bacco, 292,491 pounds; other unmanu. 
factured Virginia tobacco, 10,889 pounds: 
and Turkish tobacco (unmanufactured) 
3,286,202 pounds. 


DECREASED PRODUCTION, INDIA 


India’s total plantings of country air- 
cured tobacco in 1946-47 are estimated 
at 67,195 acres, as compared with 84,496 
acres in 1945-46. Total production in the 
1946-47 season is expected to be 
50,090,000 pounds as against 60,260,000 
pounds in the 1945-46 season. 


SITUATION IN THE REPUBLIC OF THE 
PHILIPPINES 


If growing conditions are favorable 
for the 1946-47 tobacco crop in the Re- 
public of the Philippines, there should 
be a fairly large surplus of leaf tobacco 
available for export in 1948. 

Area planted to tobacco in the Philip- 
pines for the 1946-47 crop is estimated at 
30.000 hectares (1 hectare=2.471 acres) 
as compared with 24,000 hectares culti- 
vated during the 1945-46 crop year, but 
only about 50 percent of the average pre- 
War area. 

Tobacco production in the 1946-47 sea- 
son is expected to be about 360,000 
quintals 1 Spanish quintal=220.46 
pounds) if growing conditions are nor- 
mal, as compared with 170,000 quintals 
in the 1945-46 crop year 

Stocks of tobacco leaf include old-crop 
supplies dating back to 1941, and the 
greater part of the 1945-46 crop of 
170,000 quintals. Reliable estimates are 
not available for the old stocks, but 
local buyers estimate that there are from 
100,000 to 125,000 quintals held by dealers 
in the Cagayan Valley, the chief tobacco- 
growing area, and by manufacturers and 
exporters in Manila. The National To- 
bacco Corporation, in an effort to stabil- 
ize prices, purchased a large percentage 
of the 1945-46 crop, and recently has 
been endeavoring to reduce its stocks 
through exports. Stocks in general are 
being depleted slowly, because the local 
manufacture of tobacco is at a low level 
and exports of leaf tobacco are small. 


(Continued on p. 28) 
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Forthcoming Fairs and Exhibitions Abroad 


The list given below only includes those fairs and exhibitions 
which are likely to be of interest to American firms. The 
dates given are those decided upon by the organizers con- 
cerned and may be subject to change. 

It is suggested that United States firms participating at 
international trade fairs report to the Department of Com- 
merce the benefit derived from such participation or any 
other information which may be of interest, so that the rela- 
tive value of the various events for the promotion of United 
States commercial and industrial interests may be properly 
appraised. Please address all communications to Jacques 
Kunstenaar, Specialist in Charge, Fairs and Exhibitions, Spe- 
cial Services and Intelligence Branch, Office of International 
Trade, Room 1524, Department of Commerce, Washington 
26, D. C. 


BELGIUM 
Title Date 
Brussels International Industries Apr. 26 to May 11, 
Fair. 1947. 


Apply to Foire Internationale de Brux- 
elles, Palais du Centenaire, Brussels 
International Reconstruction Exhi- May 24 —- June 15, 
bition, Tournai. 1947. 
Apply to Secretary, Foire International 
de la Réconstruction, 22 Rue des Cor- 
riers Tournai 
Exhibition of Industrial Control, August and Septem- 
Liege. ber 1947. 
Apply to J. Leonard, Association des 
Ingenieurs, 31, rue Saint-Gilles, Liege 
Food Industries Exhibit, Brussels. September 1947 
Apply to Albert Bourgaux, Confédéra- 
tion de l’Alimentation Belge, 55 Rue de 
la Loi, Brussels 


BRAZIL 


International Sample Fair (Annual), Date not yet known. 


Rio de Janeiro. 

Apply to Feira Internacional de Amos- 
tros da Cidade de Rio de Janeiro, Rio 
de Janeiro 


BRITISH COLUMBIA 


Pacific National Exhibition, Vancou- Aug. 25 to Sept. 1, 


ver, 1947. 
Apply to Mr. V. Ben Williams, Exhibition 
Park, Vancouver, British Columbia 


CANADA 
International Sample Fair, Toronto. May 3l-June 12, 
Apply to Canadian Government Exhibi- 1948. 


tion Commission, 479 Bank Street, 
Ottawa, Canada. 


Canadian National Exhibition, To- Aug. 22-Sept. 6, 


ronto. 1947. 
Apply to Canadian National Exhibition, 
Toronto, Canada 


March 29. 1947 
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CZECHOSLOVAKIA 
Title Date 
International Sample Fair, Prague. Sept. 5-14, 1947. 
Apply to Prague International Fair, 
Veletrzni 20, Prague. 
Prague Automobile Show. Oct. 18-28, 1947. 
FRANCE 
International Sample Fair, Lyon. Apr. 12-21, 1947. 
Apply to Foire Internationale de Lyon, 
Rue Menestrier, Lyon. 
International Sample Fair, Paris. May 10-26, 1947. 
Apply to Foire Internationale de Paris, 
13 Rue Notre Dames des Victoires 
Paris (2). 
Trade Fair, Lille. June 7-21, 1947. 
Apply to Foire de Lille, 69 Rue Faid- 
herbe, Lille. 
International Sample Fair, Bordeaux, June 15-30, 1947. 
Apply to Foire de Bordeaux, Palais de la 
Bourse, Bordeaux. 
International Housing and Urbanism June 1947. 
Exhibition, Paris. 
IRELAND 
Spring Show and Industries Fair, May 6-10, 1947. 
Dublin. 
Apply to Royal Dublin Society, Balls 
Bridge, Dublin. 
ITALY 
International Exhibition of Modern To be opened on 
Architecture and of Modern Deco- Apr. 15, 1947. 


rative Industrial Art. 
Apply to “Triennale di Milano’, Milan. 
International Sample Fair, Milan. June 14-29, 1947. 


Apply to John B. Erskine, #2251 135 
South La Salle St., Chicago, Il 


Italian Toy Exhibit. Date not fixed. 
NETHERLANDS 
Royal Netherlands Industries Fair, 
Utrecht 
(Spring). Apr. 15-24. 
(Autumn). Sept. 9-18. 


Apply to Secretariat, Koninklijke Neder- 
landsche Jaarbeurs, Utrecht. 


Aviation Fair, The Hague. Apr. 16-22. 
NEWFOUNDLAND 
The West Coast Agricultural and Sept. 5-7, 1947. 


Industries Fair. 
Corner Brook. 














PERU SYRIA 
Title Date Title Date 
Industrial, Agricultural and Cattle July 24-30, 1947. Industrial and Agricultural Show, Scheduled for Sept 
Fair, Cuzco. Aleppo. 1947. ; 
First Exposition of American Books July 1947. 
——. “gp ’ TURKEY 
and Pedagogical Material, Lima. 
Apply to Dr. Manuel Velasco, Director de I . : : 
: ; ernationé é > Fair, Izmir. r 20- 
Educacion Normal, Ministerio de Educa- maura onal Sample Fair, Izmit Aug 20-Sept. 20, 
— : . Apply to Turkish Embassy, Washington, 1947 
cion Publica, Lima, Peru. DC , 
First Radio-Electronics Exposition, July 28-Aug. 17, 
Lima. 1947. UNION OF SOUTH AFRICA 
Apply to Ingeniero Jorge Vargas Esca- E st 
lante, Director Gerente, Primera Ex- Exhibition of Catering Equipment, June 1947. Subse. 
posicion de Radio—Electronica, Casilla Capetown. quent shows at 
5°8, Lima, Peru. Apply to Commissioner Tea Bureau, 703 Joh: . 
oh ann esburg 
POLAND S. A. Mutual Buildings, Commissioner Durban Port Eliz. 
" Street, Johannesburg sie liz. 
International Sample Fair, Poznan. Apr. 26—May 4. abeth and East 
Apply to City Administration, Interna- London. 
tional Fair of Poznan, Poland, Foch 
Street 14. UNITED KINGDOM 
PORTUGAL 
British Industries Fair, London and May 5-16, 1947, 
International Trade and Sample Fair, May i-Sept. 30. Birmingham. 
Lisbon. ; Apply to Export Promotion Department 
Apply to Miss R. E. Prince—Bishop Rua 35 Old Queens Street, London S. W. 1 
Garrett 74, Lisbon. England 
riculture ibi is ; ay 24— 7 < " 
Ploricultural Exh bit, Lisbon ze May 24-31, 1947. Exposition of Industries, Arts and Aug. 24-Sept. 13. 
Apply to “As ExposicG6es de Floricultura i of bi ‘ ‘ 
Lisbon, Portugal. Crafts, Edinburgh, Sc otland. 
SPAIN Apply to Edinburgh Chamber of Com- 
merce and Manufacturers, Edinburgh 
: . . ‘ ~ Scotland 
International Sample Fair, Valencia. May 10-31, 1947. scotlan 
Apply to Feria Muestrario Internacional Engineering and Marine Exhibition, Aug. 28 to Sept. 13 
de Valencia, Valencia, Spain. 
; oi = a London. 
International Sample Fair, Barce- June 15-30, 1947. Apply to F. W. Bridges & Sons Ltd 
lona. Grand Buildings, Trafalgar Square 
Apply to Feria Oficial e Internacional de London, W. C. 2, England 
Muestras de _ Barcelona, Earcelona 
Spain “Industrial Wales.” Aug. 28—Sept. 13. 
SWEDEN Apply to Exhibition Manager, South 
Wales and Monmouthshire Industries 
Airplane Exhibition by Swedish Aero May-June 1947. Association, 3 Castle Street, Cardiff 
Club in various cities of Sweden. wales 
—* Royal Swedish Aero Club, Stock- Radiolympia—National Radio Ex- Oct. 1-11, 1947. 
a a “a. hibition, London. 
5th St. Erik’s International Fair, Aug. 23-Sept. 7, Apply to The Radio Industry Council, 59 
Stockholm. 1947. Russell Square, London, W. C. 1 
Apply to St. Erik’s—-Massan, Stockholm 5 
Corsetry, Underwear, etc., Exhibition Oct. 20—24, 1947. 
SWITZERLAND Apply to Corsetry and Underwear Journal, 
: Carlton House, 11 D Regent Street 
International Fur and Leather Fair, Apr. 10-17, 1947. London, S. W. 1, England 
Basel. 
Apply to Alltransport Incorporated, 6 YUGOSLAVIA 
State Street, New York City 4, New 
Tork. International Sample Fair, Zagreb May 31 to June 9. 
Swiss Industries Fair, Basel. Apr. 12-22, 1847 Apply to Commercial Attaché, Yugo- 
Apply to Foire Suisse d’Echantillons Slavian Embassy 1818 Twenty-fourth 
Basel 21, Switzerland Street NW., Washington, D. C 
= months of 1946 amounted to 1,215,095 imports in July were valued at 3,741,704 
NEWS by COMMODITIES ov kilograms (1 kilogram==2.2046 pounds) pesos and in August at 6,069,014 pesos. 
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(Continued from p. 26) 


The production of cigars and cigarettes 
continues at a low rate. The 
cigar-manufacturing plants in Manila 
have not resumed full-scale operation, 
chiefly because of the high cost of pro- 
duction. The chief contributing factors 
are high labor costs and lack of machin- 
ery. There is also a shortage of wrapper 
tobacco. 

Exports of leaf tobacco in the first 9 
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valued at 1,218,089 pesos (1 Philippine Statistics are not 
peso=50 cents United States currency) 

The small volume exported was the re- at a high rate 

sult of high local] prices for Phil'ppine not include imports 
leaf, and lack dollar exchange by Army channels. 


Spain and other European importers. 
Export of cigars from the Philippines 
months 
1,021,950 units, valued at 
cigarettes 
products, mainly from the United States, 


in the 


Imports of 


first 9 
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of 1946 
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The immediate outlook for the Philip- 
pine tobacco industry is not encouraging. 
during the 
1947-48 crop year probably could be in- 
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Luxembourg Speeds Up 
Railway Communications 


Railway communications between 
Luxembourg and France, Belgium, Swit- 
zerland, and Holland were greatly speed- 
ed up during 1946, according to advice 
from the American Legation in Luxem- 
bourg. Schedules are now regular and 
slightly better than 80 percent of normal. 
Trains are still much slower than in pre- 
war days, but the intolerable overcrowd- 
ing which marked railway transport in 
the early part of last year has been much 
ameliorated. 


Irrigation and Hydro Power 
Get Lift by Colombia Congress 


Two laws calculated to aid the develop- 
ment of irrigation and hydroelectric 
power were approved by the Colombian 
Congressional session which adjourned 
December 16, 1946. Law 79 of 1946 in- 
creased the authorized capital of the 
National Revolving Fund for Irrigation 
and Drainage. The Fund was originally 
established under Law 204 of 1938 with 
a capital of 1,000,000 pesos. 

As a result of the new law, it will now 
be possible to use credits available from 
the Export-Import Bank to the Caja de 
Crédito Agrario, Industrial y Minero. 
Under the terms of this law, the Caja 
is authorized to buy the 20-year, 6-per- 
cent nontaxable Government bonds, 
which will be offered by the Revolving 
Fund in order to finance projects to be 
carried out by the Department of Irriga- 
tion. 

Law 80 of 1846, the second recently ap- 
proved bill, creates the National Insti- 
tute for the Utilization of Waters and 
Development of Electric Power (Instituto 
Nacional de Aprovechamiento de Aguas 
y Fomento Eléctrico) with an authorized 
capital of 50,000,000 pesos. Not less than 
80 percent of the capital will be con- 
tributed by the National Government, 
and up to 20 percent by the Department 
(State) or municipal governments or by 
official or semiofficial entities. As its 
Share, the National Government will 
make available all previous investment 
in irrigation and hydroelectric power 
Projects. The Government will also con- 
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and Communications Division. 


tribute to the capital of the new Insti- 
tute its net share from petroleum opera- 
tions. An annual appropriation for the 
Institute, of 2,000,000 pesos, will be in- 
cluded in the regular budget. 

The Institute will coordinate under one 
entity all previous Government partici- 
pation in such projects. Under the 
terms of the law, 50 percent of its opera- 
tions must be in furthering the develop- 
ment of hydroelectric power and 50 per- 
cent in irrigation and drainage projects. 











Denmark’s Industrial Exports 
Zoomed Last Year 


Exports of industrial products from 
Denmark in 1946 were almost two and 
one-half times as large as in the preced- 
ing year, being 432,000,000 crowns as 
compared with 180.000.000 crowns in 
1945. The exports of industrial goods, 
which were rising during the year, were 
especially large in December, being 66.- 
200.000 crowns as compared with 47.- 
800.000 in November and 23.100.000 
crowns in December 1945. 








It will receive title to all national land 
which may be improved as a result of 
the projects it carries out. This land will 
later be offered for sale to small farmers, 
but the law specifies that only one parcel 
of such land may be sold to an individual. 

Contracts will not be let out by the 
Institute for any work it undertakes, but 
it will do its own planning and hiring in 
a manner similar to the “force account” 
work carried out by TVA, according to a 
report from the American Embassy in 
Bogota. 


Dutch Truck Fleet Struggles 
With Inadequate Equipment 


The Road Transport Trade Associa- 
tion of Amsterdam estimates that per- 
haps 40 percent of the freight in the 
Netherlands is carried by trucks. While 
admitting that this figure may be too 
high, the Association points to the prob- 
lem of verifying it because comprehen- 








sive statistics on truck transport are not 
available. 

While the number of trucks now in 
use is about equal to the prewar figure, 
their condition is much worse because 
of age and deterioration. Some that 
were stolen by the Germans have been 
returned, but many were destroyed. 

The chief means of obtaining additions 
to the fleet has been the purchase of sur- 
plus army trucks from the Allied Forces. 
Although these do not fully meet the re- 
quirements of civilian trucking estab- 
lishments, owners have been forced to 
use them because regular models have 
not been available, except for the small 
number purchased in the United States 
and England. 

International trucking connections 
with Belgium, France, Czechoslovakia, 
Hungary, and Germany have been made. 
Before the war 60 to 70 percent of the 
international trucking from the Nether- 
lands went to or from Germany. Obvi- 
ously, present German shipments are 
very small. 


Wanted: Specifications and 
Literature on U.S. Aireraft 


The American Embassy in London has 
advised receipt of a rapidly increasing 
number of requests for catalogs, bro- 
chures, and specifications of American 
aircraft and engines. The Embassy has 
available for distribution only a limited 
amount of material —#insufficient in 
either quality or coverage to be helpful 
to more than a small percentage of en- 
cquirers. 

The Embassy suggests that it be sup- 
plied with catalogs of American air- 
craft in order that inquiries may be an- 
swered directly, rather than referred to 
American factories. 


Australia’s Parliament 
To Study Hydro Plan 


The American Embassy at Canberra, 
Australia, reports that discussion will be 
held by members of Parliament on the 
proposal to harness the Clarence River 
in the State of New South Wales, Aus- 
tralia, by erecting a hydroelectric plant 
above Clarence Gorge. 
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Reparations News 


Sales o. German External Assets 


SALES IN UNITED KINGDOM 


The sale of shares in 15 companies in 
the United Kingdom, for which Amer- 
ican business firms may submit tenders, 
has been announced by the Board of 
Trade of the British Government, ac- 
cording to information received from the 
Department of State by the Reparations 
Staff, Office of International Trade, De- 
partment of Commerce. All of the 


‘No 4 Bs Name and business activities 


Bayer Products Ltd.; manufacture of chemical 
products 
2 Dentema Co 
equipment 
Henry Pels & Co. Ltd.; manufacture and sak 
of presses, punches, shears, etc 
4 General Radiological Ltd.; manufacture of 
x-ray and electro-medical apparatus 
Aug Brehmer’s (British Ltd 
engineers and manufacturers of tools and 
machinery for bookbinding, boxmaking and 
allied trades 
f A. E. G. Electric Co. Ltd.; general electrical 
engineering (does not manufacture 
Glasso Paint Products Ltd.; manufacturers of 
varnishes, paints, enamels, cellulose and 
synthetic finishes 


Ltd.; merchanting of dental 


Successor 


s Kent Nail Works Ltd.; manufacturers of nails 


+ Magna Wire & Cable Co. Ltd.; manufacturers 
ind dealers in electrical cables, etc 


Nico Manufacturing Co. Ltd.; 
of metal fittings 

Printa Inks Ltd.; manufacturers of special inks 
and sundries for the printing press and manu- 
facturers of paint and distemper 

Savile Clifford (Woollens) Ltd.; manufacturers 
exporting British manufactured woollen and 
worsted piece goods 


manutacturers 


Stocko (Metal Works) Ltd.; manufacturers 
and distributors of boot and shoe eyelets and 
the like 

i U.S. M. (London) Ltd.; wholesale merchants 


in ladies’ dress materials, particularly rayons 
Woodrims Ltd.; manufacturers of 
in laminated wood 8 


and dealers 


The Board of Trade invites tenders 
for the purchase of the above shares 
subject to the following conditions: 


1. A tender must be made for all of the 
shares offered for sale in any particular 
company. Such shares cannot be split up 
among more than one buyer. 

2. A separate tender must be made for the 
shares in each company. 

3. Tenders must be made on 
provided 


the form 

This form, together with a copy of the 
particulars of sale and special conditions 
of sale, may be obtained on application 
to the: 

Trading with the Enemy Department, 
(Treasury and Board of Trade), T. E. 4 (A), 
24, Kingsway, London, W. C. 2, England. 

Tenders should be addressed to the 
Controller General of the Trading with 
the Enemy Department at the above 
address and must be received in a sealed 
envelope not later than 10 a. m., London 
time, on April 15, 1947. This envelope 
must be clearly marked on the outside: 


ee ee. 
Due 10 a. m. 15th April, 1947 


4 
ow 


shares offered for sale were originally 
German-owned, but were vested by the 
British Government after the outbreak 
of the war and are now under the con- 
trol of the Custodian of Enemy Prop- 
erty for England. These sales are being 
conducted pursuant to the British Gov- 
ernment’s policy of liquidating all for- 
mer enemy assets within its jurisdiction. 


The companies in which shares are 


to be sold are as follows: 


Description of shares No. of shares 
Ordinary shares £1 ict 40.000 
fully paid 
do 7.4 
i ss 
a 1h 04 
10 (wn 
0.00 
Ordinary shares £1 eacl 27 00 rdinarv shares £ 
fully paid (control being 


held by “B”’ shares of 1 


eacn 


} 


Ordinary shares £1 eact , KK) 
fully paid 
s* noncumulative prefer S noncumulat 2 (2 
ence shares, £1 each, fully preference shares of t | 
paid, and ordinary sha 1.400 ordina , 
of 1/- each, fully paid 
Ordinary shares, £1 eacl 1.009 
fully paid 
Orainary shares, £ eacl ol Ordinary share [ ea 
fully paid, 1 ordina $4 i £ 
shart £ h, 6d iid ich. . 
Ordina ! £1. fu & 
paid 
mT 
1 1 (KM 
0 i sl £1 


American diplomatic missions of the 
U. S. Department of State will not 
able to 
purchase of any of the above assets on 
behalf of American buyers 
purchasers in this country should con- 
personally or 
through private agents or correspondent 
banks. 


undertake negotiations for 


duct such negotiations 


SALES IN SWEDEN 


Additional sales of 


partment of Commerce. 
vies are: 

Coal and Oil Trading Co., 
Malmo, Sweden; 
agents and tanker 
7,500 shares at a 


A.B 
importers, 
(Sale 
value of 100 


coal 
owners 
tace 


capital of the company 


plant or parts thereof.) 





be 
the 


Prospective 


German-owned 
properties in Sweden, for which Ameri- 
can business firms may submit bids, have 
been announced by the Swedish Foreign 
Capital Control Office (FCCO) in Stock- 
holm, according to information received 
by the Office of International Trade, De- 
These proper- 


located at 
bunkering 
concerns 
kronor 
(crowns) each, representing the entire share 
Alternatively, offers 
may be submitted regarding the company’s 


; Circus property in Sweden owned by the 
firm of Carl Hagenbeck of Hamburg-Ste}, 
lingen, Germany, consisting of trained anj. 
mals, carriages, tents, uniforms, and Various 
other circus material. 

Preliminary bids for these properties 
should be forwarded district to the Swed. 
ish Foreign Capital Control Office, Hoy. 
Slagargatan Two, Stockholm, Swedep 
Attention Tord Millquist. Offers for the 
Coal and Oil Trading Co. must reach the 
FCCO by April 12. The final date for 
acceptance of preliminary bids for the 
circus property has not been announced, 
but it is advisable for interested pur. 
chasers to forward such bids as soon as 
possible. A preliminary bid does not 
constitute a definite committment. 

Acceptable bidders will receive notifi. 
cation direct from the FCCO and will be 
given an opportunity to examine the 
property and to then submit final bids. 

Requests for detailed information 
about the circus property should be ad- 
dressed to Ivar Vilen, Drottningsgatan 
36, Malmo, Sweden, who is conducting 
the sale of that property for the FCCO. 

The above sales are being conducted 
in accordance with an agreement nego- 
tiated with the Swedish Government by 
the United States, the United Kingdom, 
and France, which provides for the liq- 
uidation of German assets in Sweden, in- 
cluding real and personal property. The 
agreement also provides that nationals of 
all countries, except former enemy na- 
tions, will be eligible to purchase such 
properties. 

United States diplomatic missions of 
the U. S. Department of State will not 
be able to undertake the actual negotia- 
tion of the purchase of German external 
assets in Sweden on behalf of American 
buyers. Interested purchasers should 
conduct such negotiations personally or 
through private agents or correspondent 
banks 





Britain’s Current 

Problems in Foreign- 

Trade Reconstruction 
(Continued from p. 7) 


for the specific purpose of export-market 
research on behalf of member firms. In 
May 1946, it was registered as a nonprofit 
company with a governing council headed 
by Ivor Cooper, of Lever Bros. & Unile- 
ver, and with each member firm com- 
mitted to pay a subscription of £100 for 
the first year and not more than £100 for 
each subsequent year 

Both the structural outline and the 
purpose of BETRO are ambitious. The 
heart of the organization is its Research 
Division, which in turn encompasses 4 
Research Department, an Information 
Department, and Overseas Offices. Ona 
simplified basis, the Research Depart- 
ment may best be described as the center 
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for spot analysis and study, with atten- 
tion largely given to specific industry 
problems. The Information Depart- 
ment, on the other hand, is concerned 
with the proader matters of area anal- 
ysis, collecting and correlating informa- 
tion flowing in from overseas. Its offi- 
cers also are expt cted to be available for 
consultation by the research groups 
when an investigation is contemplated 
for the particular area. Apparently, 
basic and general publications will ema- 
nate from the Information Department, 
whereas confidential studies will be 
made in the Research Department. The 
Overseas Offices, which BETRO hopes to 
establish in every worth-while market, 
are intended to operate both as agencies 
for the collection and transmittal of 
market information and as contact posts 
for special inquiries or investigations. 
It is obvious that a considerable part 
of the success of BETRO will depend 
on the extent of its supporting member- 
ship, including the use made of the or- 
ganization for special studies. In June 
1946, BETRO began publication of a 
monthly Review containing articles re- 
lating to changes in market opportuni- 
ties abroad, letters from British residents 


overseas suggesting possible trade oppor-. 


tunities, trade development notes, the 
titles of intelligence reports issued, and 
trade statistics. Although BETRO is 
still in a developmental stage, the con- 
tents of the Review indicate that it is 
rapidly widening the scope of its activi- 
ties, and enlarging its membership. 

In order to insure maximum coopera- 
tion and avoid duplication of effort, a 
joint committee of BETRO, the Federa- 
tion of British Industries, and the Board 
of Trade has been established to review 
results periodically and to arrange for- 
ward programs. It is understood also 
that confidential reports received by 
either BETRO or the Board of Trade are 
made available to the other party, and 
that each organization is free to draw on 
the general resources of the other. For its 
own members, however, BETRO will 
undertake, at an agreed fee, more de- 
tailed investigations than the Board of 
Trade is in a _ position to attempt. 
BETRO’s emphasis is, therefore, on 
technical work by specialists and scien- 
tists, whereas the Board of Trade con- 
tinues to supply reports of a broader 
character. BETRO is understood 
to have entered into cooperative ar- 
rangements with other private organiza- 
tions and associations engaged in re- 
search or interested in the promotion of 
Britain’s export trade. 

A companion but independent enter- 
prise, British Export Trade Advertising 
Corp., Ltd., or BETRAC, was created at 
approximately the same time by some of 
the same promoting interests, but for a 
different purpose, i. e., to undertake ad- 
vertising campaigns on behalf of British 


also 
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Selected Kurop “an and Other ‘xchange Rates 


NOTE 


Averages are in dollars per unit of foreign currency and are based on daily quotations at noon buying rates 


in New York City for cable transfers payable in foreign currencies. 


Compiled in th 
by the Federal Reserve Board 


Areas Branch, Office of International Trade, U.S. Department of Commerce, from rates reported 





: . February Latest 
Country Monetary unit 1939 1046 1947 © available 

(annual) (annual) (monthly) |,@uotation 

F : Mar.15,1947 

Australia Pound $3. 5338 $3. 2134 $3. 2091 $3. 2091 

Belgium Franc 0337 (228 0228 0229 
Canada Dollar 

Official rate 9520 1. 0000 1. 0000 

Free rat 9602 9329 9569 9347 

Czechoslovakia Crown * 03438 ® 2006 0201 0201 

Denmark do 2035 1, 2088 2087 2087 

France (Metropolitan Franc 0251 . 0084 OOS4 0084 

Inia Rupee 3328 3016 . 3015 3015 

Netherlands Guilder 5334 3781 3779 3779 

New Zealand Pound 3. 5482 3. 2263 3. 2220 3. 2220 

Norway Crown 2323 » 2018 2016 2016 

Portugal Escudo 0404 0405 0405 404 

South Africa Pound $. 4017 1. 0050 4. 0075 4. 0075 

Spain Peseta 1063 4, (913 0913 0913 

Sweden Crown 2399 @. 2586 2782 2782 

Switzerland France 2253 a 2336 2336 2336 

United Kingdom Pound 4.4354 4. 0328 4. 0274 4.0273 

' 
' Averages of daily rates for that part of the year during which quotations were certified 
exporters. It operates, moreover, as a ly in New York. The New England 


private, profit - making concern. Al- 
though members of BETRO are not 
bound to utilize the services of BETRAC, 
it is presumably hoped that wherever 
BETRO discovers in the course of its 
investigations that the client firm should 
adopt or expand an advertising program 
the facilities of BETRAC will be em- 
ployed. It may be said that the two 
organizations are largely complemen- 
tary, with both needed to provide com- 
plete service in export promotion. 


The Hambro Plan 


One of the most interesting private 
attempts to expand the volume of 
Britain’s postwar export trade is not, in 
fact, of postwar origin. The basic prin- 
ciples were first projected in 1941 by the 
head of the merchant banking house 
known as Hambros Bank, and tested un- 
der the direction of a representative of 
that institution. Insofar as domestic 
marketing practice in the United States 
is concerned, the plan itself is neither 
new nor unusual. In relation, however, 
to British export marketing it offers a 
radically different approach. The plan 
is simply zone marketing in place of 
nation-wide coverage. 

In presenting the plan, two fundamen- 
tal principles were stressed. It was 
argued, first, that the United States 
market consisted of at least nine regional 
concentrations of consuming power, each 
with its own distinct characteristics and 
each requiring a particular approach. 
As a corollary, it was then contended that 
British producers and exporters could 
not hope to find larger markets in the 
United States unless they were prepared 
to substitute close cooperation with local 
marketing specialists for the former 
policy of appointing a single agent, usual- 


market, for example, could not be treated 
in the same way as the Pacific coast or 
the Gulf coast markets. 

This last point was particularly em- 
phasized in September 1941, in the first 
statement of the principles by Owen 
Slater, who has, as representative of 
Hambros, been primarily responsible for 
the development of the scheme. “I 
would ask you to bear in mind,” pointing 
his remarks at British producing and 
trading interests, “that there is in the 
United States a mass of population so 
tremendous, spread over an area so vast, 
that it is physically impossible for the 
average British manufacturer, who in- 
sists upon regarding it as one market, to 
attack it with intensive or efficient sales 
work. Such work as he does accomplish 
is so dissipated as to be of very little 
practical use.” 

After due consideration, the United 
States was divided into nine zones, with 
one or more distribution centers within 
each zone, on the basis of population, and 
characteristics of the consuming public. 
The nine with their centers are: New 
England—Boston; Northeast—New York 
and Philadelphia; Southeast—Atlanta; 
Northeast Central—Chicago, Detroit, 
and Cleveland; North Central—Minne- 
apolis; Central—St. Louis and Kansas 
City; South Central—Dallas, New Or- 
leans, and Houston; Northwest—Seattle; 
Southwest—San Francisco and _ Los 
Angeles. 

But it was not the intent of either the 
Hambros Bank or Mr. Slater to spread 
their efforts by plunging into each zone 
simultaneously. In fact, Mr. Slater 
warned British manufacturers that in 
seeking national distribution they must 
win it market by market. “They should,” 
he stressed, “first establish themselves in 
one selected zone, concentrate on it and 








Average ra I tilable quot 
Ap 
Count Unit Fet t 
ountry nit quoted Cvpe of exchange ore 
- 44 14 ruary 1 
in ul 47 Rats alent 
nua! nual mont! 
0.8 
ut 
rt \ 
Argentina Paper pes Preferential 7 7 80. 268 Feb. 2s ' 
Ordinary 4. 23 4.2 1.2 +2 2304 1) 
Auction 1.44 $04 1.4 1.04 2024 1) 
Free market 4.04 4.09 *4 1.11 243 Feb. 27, 1947 
Bolivia Boliviano Controlled 42.42 | 42.42 $2.42 $2.42 2 Feb. 28,194 
Curb 5G. U6 HO. 44 54 iM SU. O16G Il) 
Brazil Cruzeir Official 16.50 216. 4 
Free market 19. 0) 14.42 18. 72 8. 72 ( j 1) 
Special free market 20.00 20. Of 
Chil Pes Special. 1Y. 37 19. 37 19.37 4 { I 
Export draft 25. Of oo OO = 25.04 400) DD 
Free market $2. 24 4. St 12.04 12.9 z 1) 
a> oe 31.00 (K ( u 2 1) 
( ymbia do Commercial bank 1.7 7 7 ‘| Ja 47 
Bank of Republic 7t 7 7¢ HOS | 28, 1947 
Curb RY 1&8 ? ; 14 Der 1a4 
Costa Rica Colon Uncontrolled HS “M4 4 AY | ‘ 
Controlled 2 H2 7 74 I) 
Cuba Pes Free roo (v n \ WM) Felt . 4 
Ecuador Sucre Central bank (Off 77 4. fit { ( 74 M S104 
Honduras Lempira Official 2.04 2.04 2.04 2 1 Fy S19 
Mexico Pes Free 4 sf $. Xf 1. sf ts ASS 1) 
N iragua Cor ba Official M iM " “ mr | Ml M4 
Curt 2 { 2 ] 4 |) 
Paragua Cruar Official 12 2 2 2 7. I ‘ } 
Free 4] 2 2 2 1) 1) 
Peru Ss ac 6. ‘ x Mf j 
Salvador { ion j 2 Al ( ‘ D Fl 1M | ~ 
Uruguay Peso Controlled 1.90 1. Gf x " 1) 
Free 
imports 1. ¥ “ Ht “ ” I> 
Other purposes * 1. 82 785 7s ‘ 2 ) 
Venezuela Bolivar Controlled i 2985  M 4,104 
res ) y= 1) 
Under law of Oct. 6, 1942, the cruzeiro became the ur u cy i - N 42 
exchange quotations have been in terms of cruzeiros and centa to the I 
? Official market rate abolished July 22. 194¢ he selli rate in the free market, which was reduced t 
cruzeiros per dollar on the same date, was further reduced on July 30, 1946, to 18.96 cruzeircs per d r the result 
a decree-law, published July 27, 1946. eliminating the 3-percent tax on exchange sales imposed by decree-law N 2 
f Feb. 27, 1946, which tax had been included in the free market selling rate since Feb. 2s, 1444 On A 1, 1G46, thre 
selling rate in the free market was again reduced, this time to 18.72 ¢1 ire 
Special free market abolished by decree-law No. 9025, effective Feb. 28, 194 
Disponibilidades propias (private funds 
Effective March 4, 1947 charges amounting to 4 percent anc cre pe 
between the basic selling rate for dollars of 13.50 sucres per llar he ¢ I - t j 
sucres per dollar, were abolished At the same time, howe qu I I 
authorizations 
New currency unit instituted as N 8, 194 
’ Established Dee. 4, 1945 
* In effect since July 25, 1944 
*Argentina, free market rate for January; Colombia, « ercial bank rat br 1) t 
Costa Rica, un urb r Ja r} 


mtrolled rate for January: Nicaragua, 
**Colombia, January-August average 


Nore.—Averages are based on actual selling 
rates for sight drafts on New York, in units 
of foreign currency per dollar with the fol- 
lowing exception: Cuba-United States dollar 
to the peso. The peso of the Dominican 
Republic, the Guatemalan quetzal, and the 
Panamanian balboa are linked to the dol- 
lar at 1 to 1; the Haitian gourde is fixed at 
5 gourdes to a dollar 





work it intensively, until it is producing 
its full quota of profitable business. 
Adequate stock must be available on the 
spot (this is vital), and the selected ter- 
ritory must be put in charge of a high- 
grade marketing man, fully conversant 
with local and regional sales problems, 
preferably on a _ profit-sharing basis. 
When the selected territory has been 
mastered, plans will almost automati- 
cally suggest themselves as to the next 
zone to be tackled.” 


Accordingly. a choice of zones had to 
be made. In view of the compactness of 
east Texas as a marketing area and the 
oil-insured prosperity of that region, Mr. 
Slater suggested that Dallas be the first 
operating center. The project was 
started in 1942 in cooperation with the 
firm of S. H. Lynch & Co., a Dallas house 
dealing in specialized products. This 
arrangement not only was in accord with 
the previously quoted principles, but in- 
sured that distribution would be handled 





by a firm conversant with the tastes of 
the specific market. Moreover. through 
branches at New Orleans, Houston, San 
Antonio, Oklahoma City, and Memphis 
wide coverage could be assured. It js 
understood also that a 10-week tour 
through west Texas by a trailer show. 
room has resulted in the stocking of 
British goods by stores in more than 209 
towns, compared with 10 towns prior to 
that time. Perhaps the most significant 
factor in the long-term promotion of 
British merchandise is the ability o 
such an organization to back sales with 
repair and after-sales service, including 
replacement. “Everything is done to im. 
press on buyers that the British ines 
introduced through the Hambro Plan 
are in the market to stay, and that sery. 
ice will be equal to that backing domestic 
products.” ' 

The results and effectiveness of this 
effort In the 
early autumn Mr. Lynch concluded that 


have been demonstrated. 


“unless something unforeseen happens. 
our sales of British goods this year in the 
Southcentral zone should be in the vicin- 
ity of $2,000,000." Convinced that their 
plan is completely Hambros 
form their own 
trading company, The Hambro Trading 
Co. of America, Inc., with headquarters 
in New Orleans and Mr 
aging director. 

Obviously it is the intent of this new 
firm to move on to other zones, particu- 
larly to those served by Chicago and Los 
Angeles, and establish relations with a 
distributor or distributors similar 
to those existing with S. H. Lynch & Co 
In fact, the success of the plan in Dallas 
brought a waiting-list of would-be 
distributors in other regions. Progress, 
however, can be made only as fast as 
become available. 

Whether or not the original plan was 
conceived as a proposition, it 
is now the intent of the firm to make its 
facilities available to American manu- 
facturers interested in distributing their 
goods in the British Commonwealth. 

By way of conclusion an evaluation of 
the Plan as it has operated has been sup- 
plied by Mr. Lynch as follows: 


feasible, 


have moved ahead to 


Slater as man- 


local 


has 


goods 


two-way 


It is 
now a 


States o! 


reasonably safe to say that there is 
definite acceptance in the United 
the fact that if America is to export 
goods, she must be prepared to accept pay- 
the raw materials and manufactured 
other this 
Hambro Pian is a positive step in the right 
direction, as it new channels in 
the United States for the distribution of lm- 
ported goods, based on a proper understand- 
which ¢ 


ment in 


eoods of nations being so, the 


establishes 


ing of the markets ymprise the 


pi Valley Point 
Trade,” reprint 
August 1946 
Trading Co. of 


‘Moves in the Mississi} 
New Way for Anglo-U. S. A 


from the British Export Gazette 
distributed by the 
America, Inc 

Ibid 


Hambro 
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“Export Mindedness”’ 


Goods rarely sell themselves. All the 
ordinary trade-promotion efforts that 
may be made will not take the place of 
business ability on the part of the indi- 
vidual producer or trader. Indeed, the 
success of group or institutional promo- 
tion largely depends upon the keeness 
of the actual exporter, upon his willing- 
ness to take advantage of the efforts in 
his behalf and adapt himself to the de- 
veloped situation. Trade promotion may 
show the way, reveal new markets, indi- 
cate the possibilities of an expanded 
market, ease access thereto, and supply 
information or suggestions, but 
can be made only if the exporter carries 
through from his side. It is, therefore, 
not surprising that much of the discus- 
sion in the United Kingdom is now con- 
centrated on this very problem. The task 
is made somewhat easier by the histori- 
cal “export mindedness” of the industrial 
and mercantile communities, which is 
far greater than in most other countries, 
including the United States. 

In any consideration of the prospects 
for expanding and maintaining Britain’s 
export trade, it must be remembered 
that there are favorable factors which’ 
will be of considerable help, once the eco- 
nomic environment is conducive to the 
unrestricted flow of world commerce. 
It has, for example, long been the com- 
mon British practice to export through 
old-established mercantile houses which 
have over the years developed numerous 
trade connections and are generally 
familiar with the market and with lead- 
ing buyers. The size and reputation of 
these houses are in themselves a guaran- 
tee of performance, continuity, and 
quality of merchandise, which in export 
trade are vital assets. 

Similarly, British banks and financial 
houses have branches or correspondents 
throughout the world, and these facilities 
obviously are of considerable help ‘to 
British firms in obtaining market and 
credit data. It has also been said that 
the majority of British firms patronize 
these banks regardless of comparative 
costs. British shipping firms also oper- 
ate on an extensive scale, with represen- 
tatives scattered throughout the world, 
interested in promoting trade in general 
and therefore serving in a very definite 
sense as a trade promotional agency. 

One of the most favorable factors 
arises from the acceptance or use by 
many countries of British standards. 
Since replacement or new equipment or- 
dinarily must conform to these stand- 
ards and specifications, a regular flow of 
trade is virtually guaranteed. 

Observers have been impressed on 
humerous occasions by the apparent 
tendency of individual British traders 
and wholesale houses to regard them- 
Selves as promoters of national trade in 
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addition to being sellers of their own line 
of products. Information which is ac- 
quired on trade opportunities is, there- 
fore, very often communicated to non- 
competing British firms. 

It is this ‘‘export-mindedness,” supple- 
mented by far-flung connections and ex- 
perience which augurs well for the 
achievement of Britain’s export goal. 
To these factors must now be added a 
strengthened promotional campaign on 
the part of the Board of Trade and a 
trend toward combined research, mar- 
keting, and exhibition by private firms. 
With official approval and encourage- 
ment constantly given, the individual 
firm is very much aware of the export 
field and the responsibility which rests 
upon it. It may be expected, therefore, 
that British business will seek every ave- 
nue for expanding exports. Whether 
persistent effort, product improvement, 
and close cooperation with other firms 
and with the governmental agencies con- 
cerned can produce the results desired, 
time alone will tell. 


Conclusion 


Britain’s task is indeed form‘dable. Ii 
is nothing less than raising the national 
level of production and, against strong 
competition, expanding the volume of 
exports by 75 percent. The stake is 
equally great. Unless Britain is success- 
ful in its efforts to achieve these goals, 
the only alternative is a reduction in the 
national standards of consumption. 
Progress toward the objectives has al- 
ready been made, but the hardest part 
of the journey is still ahead. The inter- 
national seller’s market is not perma- 
nent, and with the arrival of a more 
nearly normal market will come the 
problems of price competition when the 
tests of cost and quality will be influen- 
tial. Moreover, once the goals are 
reached, the task is far from completed. 
Not only must the ground be gained but 
it must also be held, subject to some 
possible downward readjustment as ob- 
ligations are reduced. 

It is far too early to be pessimistic with 
respect to the British position. The sit- 
uation is serious, but not hopeless. The 
British Government has made it abund- 
antly plain to every person in the United 
Kingdom that only with work, and work 
alone, can the objectives be achieved. 
It is, therefore, up to the enterprise of 
industry and the forward drive of the 
people to bring these results. Granted 
that this cooperative effort is forthcom- 
ing to the fullest extent, there still will 
need to be an international economic en- 
vironment favorable to the free flow of 
world commerce. Toward this latter end 
all nations are directing their attention 
through such instrumentalities as the 
International Monetary Fund, the Inter- 
national Bank, and the proposed Inter- 


national Trade Organization, and other 
agencies of the United Nations. Britain’s 
prospects, therefore, hinge on these two 
propositions—internal effort and favor- 
able international conditions. 


NoTE: This article is the final one in a 
series which began in FOREIGN COMMERCE 
WEEKLY, March 8, 1947. 
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ing purposes was announced in Govern- 
ment Notice No. 83, published in the offi- 
cial Gazette of January 10, 1847. The 
duty thus suspended amounted to 2 shil- 
lings 6 pence per 400 pounds. 
Government Notice No. 2406 which ap- 
peared in the official Gazette of Novem- 
ber 15, 1946, provides for a rebate of the 
whole duty on the following articles 
when imported or taken out of bond by 
a registered manufacturer in the speci- 
fied industries: (1) Benzol, when im- 
ported for use in dichloro-diphenyl 
trichlorethane (DDT concentrate) man- 
ufacturing industry; (2) acetic acid, car- 
bolic acid, red phosphorous, ethylene 
glycol in bulk, when imported for use in 
weed-killer manufacturing industry; (3) 


stearin (stearic acid), when imported 
for use in crayon-manufacturing in- 
dustry. 


Import Controls.—The Government of 
the Union of South Africa is following a 
policy of removing, as soon as possible, 
all import commodity controls except 
those subject to allocation by the Com- 
bined Boards in Washington and London 
of which the Union is a member. 

Commodities requiring import permits 
at the present time were listed in Gov- 
ernment Notice No. 2377 of November 8, 
1946, and in subsequent notices. These 
items, grouped under the various Secre- 
taries and Controllers having jurisdiction 
over them, are as follows: 


Secretary of Agriculture: Bonemeal and 
any bonemeal product, or any article con- 
taining bonemeal or bonemeal product; pro- 
tein-rich feedstuff (including any vegetable- 
oil cake or cake meal or any animal or ma- 
rine byproduct which contains proteins and 
is intended for use as or for manufacture of 
a farm food) or any article containing any 
protein-rich feedstuff; seeds; fertilizers or 
other farming requisites (including such 
items as feeds for livestock, farming imple- 
ments and machinery and spare parts. 

Director of Food Supplies and Distribution: 
Glycerine and glycol; oil cake; whale oil; and 
sperm oil; all articles of food or drink in- 
cluding those used in the manufacture, proc- 
essing, and preserving of foods, excepting: 
anchovies; beer; brandy; capers (French); 
cassava meal and cassava flour; cassia; cloves 
and allspice; caviare; cheese, natural; cher- 
ries, glace; chicory; chutney; confectionery; 
fish spreads or pastes; flavoring essences; 
aromatic extracts and colouring materials; 
fruits, dried (including dates); gelatine; gin; 
glucose; gravy browning; herbs; herrings, 
fresh, frozen, smoked, cured or processed in 
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brine in kegs, barrels or other wooden con- 
tainers, but not tinned; Instant Postum; 
kaffir corn and sorghums; kKaffir-corn malt; 
liqueurs; macaroni; manioc meal and manioc 
flour; meat extracts; meat spreads or pastes; 
milk, evaporated, dried whole, sweetened, 
condensed, roller-skim and spray-skim, and 
all milk-base foods; mustard; nuts, edible; 
olives; pepper, mace and nutmeg; pickles and 
sauces; potato starch; rum; sandwich 
spreads; soybean flour; spaghetti; tapioca, 
sago, and arrowroot; vinegar; whiskey; wines. 

Controller of Jute: Jute prcducts, whether 
in the piece or manufactured; bags, wool- 
packs and pockets, whether new or second- 
hand made from jute, cotton, linen, or any 
other fiber and suitable as containers of 
grain or grain products, wool, fruit, vege- 
tables, fertilizers, or coal; sewing and bind- 
ing twine; paper-lined jute or fiber materials. 

Controller of Soaps and Oils: Fatty acids; 
fish oils} oils and fats, animal and vegetable; 
oilseeds; scap and substances containing sOap. 


Uru ouay 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 

Certain Animals Not Subject to Quar- 
antine.—Until further notice by the Ex- 
ecutive Power, fat animals imported into 
Uruguay for immediate slaughter will not 
be subject to quarantine, according to a 
decree dated February 10, 1947, published 
in the Diario Oficial of February 15, 1947. 

Textile Agreement Signed with Bra- 
zil.—A bilateral agreement, providing for 
the purchase by Uruguay, under certain 
conditions, of specific quantities of cotton 
yarns and fabrics from Brazil for a period 
of 6 years, was signed and made effective 
on December 27, 1846, in Rio de Janeiro, 
Brazil. 

Under this agreement, Brazil is to sell 
10,000,009 linear meters of cotton fabrics, 
per year, and cotton yarns in the amount 
of 200,000 kilograms per year for each 
of the first 2 years, 300,006 kilograms in 
the third year, and 700,000 kilograms for 
each of the 3 following years, to Uruguay. 
Delivery is to be made on an equal quar- 
terly quota basis. 

Uruguay agrees that during the life of 
the agreement, when it needs to import 
cotton textiles and yarns, it will adopt 
the measures necessary to assure pur- 
chases of these products from Brazil, 
provided the sales prices of the latter 
are not higher than those of other coun- 
tries. Brazil, in turn, assures Uruguay 
the lowest prices prevailing on the date 
of the transaction, on sales, under iden- 
tical conditions, of the same types and 
qualities to buyers in third countries. 

Uruguay agrees to extend to Brazil ex- 
isting preferential customs treatment of 
cotton textiles and yarns, as well as any 
that may be established in the future. 

If this agreement has not been de- 
nounced by either country within 3 
months before the end of the 6-year 
period, it will be considered as extended 
for an unlimited time, each of the parties 
reserving the right to denounce it at any 
time thereafter for its termination 1 year 
later. 
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Statement by the President of the United States Concernin 
the Reciprocal Trade Agreements Prog ‘am 


The President of the United States 
made this statement on February 25: 

“IT wish to reaffirm the faith of this 
Administration in the Cordell Hull Re- 
ciprocal Trade Agreements Program, 
which became eff2ctive in 1934 and 
which has been extended by Congress 
all these years. This program is based 
on the principle of negotiation between 
this and other countries for the reduc- 
tion of trade restrictions and elimination 
of discriminations on a mutually ad- 
vantageous basis; for each concession 
granted by the United States, a corre- 
sponding concession is received. This 
program has become an integral part 
of our foreign policy, and has wide- 
spread support from industry, labor, and 
farmers. 

“IT am today issuing an Executive Or- 
der which formalizes and makes manda- 
tory certain existing trade-agreements 
procedures and which, in addition, 
makes some procedural changes. I wish 
to make clear that the provisions of the 
order do not deviate from the traditional 
Cordell Hull principles. They simply 
make assurance doubly sure that Amer- 
ican interests will be properly safe- 
guarded. 

“This order is the result of conversa- 
tions between Under Secretaries of State 
Acheson and Clayton and Senators Van- 
denberg and Millikin, and has been care- 
fully considered by the interdepart- 
mental trade-agreements organization. 
This organization is composed of repre- 
sentatives of the Departments of State, 
War, Navy, Treasury, Agriculture, and 
Commerce, and the Tariff Commission. 

“The United States is preparing to 
meet with 18 other nations in Geneva 
on the 10th of April to negotiate on 
policies affecting world trade. We plan 
to complete the draft of a charter estab- 
lishing common principles of world- 
trade policy and setting up an interna- 
tional trade organization. We also shall 
negotiate the reduction of tariffs, the 
removal! of other barriers to trade, and 
the elimination of discriminatory prac- 
tices. I am very happy that Senators 
Vandenberg and Millikin agree that we 
should go forward with the Geneva 
negotiations. 

“All of us must now recognize that 
bipartisan support of our foreign eco- 
nomic policy, as well as of our foreign 
policy in general, is essential. If we are 
to succeed in our efforts, through the 
United Nations, to organize the world 
for peace, we cannot refuse our cooper- 
ation where economic questions are in- 
volved. Here, as elsewhere in our foreign 
relations, we must abandon partisanship 
and unite in our support of a foreign 
policy that serves the interests of the 
Nation as a whole.” 





EXECUTIVE ORDER PRESCRIBING PROCR. 
DURES FOR THE ADMINISTRATION OF 
THE RECIPROCAL TRADE AGREEMENTs 
PROGRAM 


By virtue of the authority vested in me 
by the Constitution and statutes, including 
section 332 of the Tariff Act of 1930 (46 Stat 
698) and the Trade Agreements Act approved 
June 12, 1934, as amended (48 Stat. 943; 59 
Stat 410), in the interest of the foreign. 
affairs functions of the United States and 
in order that the interests of the Variou; 
branches of American production shall be 
effectively safeguarded in the administration 
of the trade-agreements program, it is hereby 
ordered as follows ? 

PartT I 

1. There shall be included in every trade 
agreement hereafter entered into under the 
authority of said act of June 12, 1934. as 
amended, a clause providing in effect that 
if, asa result of unforeseen developments and 
of the concession granted by the United 
States on any article in the trade agreement. 
such article is being imported in such ip. 
creased quantities and under such conditions 
as to cause, or threaten, serious injury to 
domestic producers of like or similar ar. 
ticles, the United States shall be free to with. 
draw the concession, in whole or in part, or to 
modify it, to the extent and for such time as 
may be necessary to prevent such injury 

2. The United States Tariff Commission, 
upon the request of the President, upon its 
own motion, or upon application of any 
interested party, when in the judgment of 
the Tariff Commission there is good and suf- 
ficient reason therefor, shall make an investi- 
gation to determine whether, as a result of 
unforeseen developments and of the con- 
cession granted on any article by the United 
States in a trade agreement containing such 
a clause, such article is being imported in 
such increased quantities and under such 
conditions as to cause or threaten serious 
injury to domestic producers of like or sim- 
ilar articles. Should the Tariff Commission 
find, as a result of its investigation, that 
such injury is being caused cr threatened, the 
Tariff Commission shall recommend to the 
President, for his consideration in the light of 
the public interest, the withdrawal of the 
concession, in whole or in part, or the modifi- 
cation of the concession, to the extent and for 
such time as the Tariff Commission finds 
would be necessary to prevent such injury 

3. In the course of any investigation under 
the preceding paragraph, the Tariff Com- 
mission shall hold public hearings, giving 
reasonable public notice thereof, and shall 
afford reasonable opportunity for parties iIn- 
terested to be present, to produce evidence, 
and to be heard at such hearings. The pro- 
cedure and rules and regulations for such 
investigations and hearings shall from time 
to time be prescribed by the Tariff Com- 
mission 

4. The Tariff Commission shall at all times 
keep informed concerning the operation and 
effect of provisions relating to duties oF 
other import restrictions of the United States 
contained in trade agreements heretofore oF 
hereafter entered into by the President under 
the authority of said act of June 12, 1934, as 
amended. The Tariff Commission, at least 
once a year, shall submit to the President 
and to the Congress a factual report on the 
operation of the trade-agreements program. 


Part II 
5. An Interdepartmental Committee on 
Trade Agreements (hereinafter referred to 
as the Interdepartmental Committee) shall 
act as the agency through which the Presi- 
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dent shall, in accordance with section 4 of 

‘aq act of June 12, 1934, as amended, seek 
said S tion and advice before concluding a 
ae egreemnent. In order that the interests 
oe american industry, labor, and farmers, and 
American military, financial, and foreign pol- 
icy, shall be appropriately represented, the 
Interdepartmental Committee shall consist 
of a Commissioner of the Tariff Commission 
and of persons designated from their respec- 
tive agencies by the Secretary of State, the 
Secretary of the Treasury, the Secretary of 
War, the Secretary of the Navy, the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture, the Secretary of Com- 
merce, and the Secretary of Labor. The 
chairman of the Interdepartmental Com- 
mittee shall be the representative from the 
Department ol State. The Interdepartmental 
Committee may designate such subcommit- 
tees as it may deem necessary. 

6. With respect to each dutiable import 
item which is considered by the Interde- 
partmental Committee for inclusion in a 
trade agreement, the Tariff Commission shall 
make an analysis of the facts relative to the 
production, trade, and consumption of the 
article involved, to the probable effect of 
granting a concession thereon, and to the 
competitive factors involved. Such analysis 
shall be submitted in digest form to the 
Interdepartmental Committee. The digests, 
excepting confidential material, shall be pub- 
lished by the Tariff Commission 

7. With respect to each export item which 
is considered by the Interdepartmental Com- 
mittee for inclusion in a trade agreement, 
the Department of Commerce shall make an 
analysis of the facts relative to the produc- 
tion, trade, and consumption of the article 
involved, to the probable effect of obtaining a 
concession thereon, and to the competitive 
factors involved. Such analysis shall be sub- 
mitted in digest form to the Interdepart- 
mental Committee 

8. After analysis and consideration of the 
studies of the Tariff Commission and the De- 
partment of Commerce provided for in para- 
graphs 6 and 7 hereof, of the views of inter- 
ested persons presented to the Committee for 
Reciprocity Information (established by Ex- 
ecutive Order 6750, dated June 27, 1934, as 
amended by Executive Order 9647, dated Oc- 
tober 25, 1945), and of any other information 
available to the Interdepartmental Commit- 
tee, the Interdepartmental Committee shall 
make such recommendations to the President 
relative to the conclusion of trade agree- 
ments, and to the provisions to be included 
therein, as are considered appropriate to carry 
out the purposes set forth in said act of June 
12, 1934, as amended. If any such recom- 
mendation to the President with respect to 
the inclusion of a concession in any trade 
agreement is not unanimous, the President 
shall be provided with a full report by the 
dissenting member or members of the Inter- 
departmental Committee giving the reasons 
for their dissent and specifying the point be- 
yond which they consider any reduction or 
concession involved cannot be made without 
injury to the domestic economy 


Part III 


9. There shall also be included in every 
trade agreement hereafter entered into under 
the authority of said act of June 12, 1934, 
as amended, a most-favored-nation provision 
securing for the exports of the United States 
the benefits of all tariff concessions and other 
tariff advantages hereafter accorded by the 
other party or parties to agreement to any 
third country. This provision shall be sub- 
ject to the minimum of necessary exceptions 
and shall be designed to obtain the greatest 
Possible benefits for exports from the United 
States. The Interdepartmental Committee 
shall keep informed of discriminations by 
any country against the trade of the United 
States which cannot be removed by normal 
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diplomatic representations and, if the pub- 
lic interest will be served thereby, shall rec- 
ommend to the President the withholding 
from such country of the benefit of conces- 
sions granted under said act. 
Harry S. TRUMAN 
THE WHITE HOUSE, 
February 25, 1947. 
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Ill. Itinerary: New York City, Chicago, and 
Beloit. 

9. Norway—Erling Iversen, representing 
Bernt Iversen & Son, A/S, Bergen, is inter- 
ested in obtaining sole manufacturing rights 
for pressed and/or stamped articles made of 
thin steel and metal sheets, as well as wire 
good. He also desires to purchase semifabri- 
cated metal goods for final assembly in Nor- 
way, and he is interested in patented articles 
such as novelties in kitchen utensils and 
modern appliances. As Mr. Iversen is re- 
turning shortly to Norway, it is suggested 
that interested United States firms write di- 
rect to his firm in Bergen 

World Trade Directory Report being pre- 
pared. 

{Previously announced in FOREIGN COM- 
MERCE WEEKLY, March 1, 1947, as representing 
Rich, Steen & Sonn, Oslo.] 

10. Norway—Alf Steen, representing Rich. 
Steen & Sonn, Akersgt 5, Oslo, is interested 
in representing producers and/or exporters 
of steel and metal rolling-mill products, and 
in obtaining agencies for machinery for 
sheet-metal and wire goods manufacture, 
building materials, and steel and aluminum 
kitchen utensils. As Mr. Steen is returning 
shortly to Norway, it is suggested that inter- 
ested United States firms write direct to his 
company in Oslo. 

[Previously announced in FOREIGN COM- 
MERCE WEEKLY, March 1, 1947.] 

11. Panama—J. Medlinger, representing J. 
Medlinger y Cia. Ltda., P. O. Box 1297; E. 
Kohn y Cia. Ltda., 137 Central Avenue, P. O. 
Box 1297, and American Sales Co., Inc., 137 
Central Avenue, P. O. Box 3205, all Panama 
City, is interested in jewelry, watches, elec- 
trical appliances, radios, hardware, construc- 
tion materials, and gift articles. Scheduled 
to arrive March 17 for a 6-week visit. U.S. 
address: C/o Hotel Delmonico, Park Avenue 
at Fifty-ninth Street, New York, N. Y. Itin- 
erary: New York City, Washington, D. C., 
Chicago, and Houston. 

12. Turkey—-Hugo Grunberg, representing 
Jak Grunberg Halefleri, Hugo ve Leon Grun- 
berg, 50-56 Hamdi Bey Gecidi, Sultan 
Hamam, Istanbul, is interested in developing 
agency connections for electrical appliances, 
radios, refrigerators, and automobiles. 
Scheduled to arrive March 4, for an indefinite 
period. U. S. address: c/o Colos Interna- 
tional Co. for Commerce and Industry Inc., 
505 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. Itin- 
erary: New York City, Chicago, and 
Waukegan. 


Import Opportunities 


13. Belgium—Liniére de Saint Léonard, 
S. A., 4, rue Marengo, Liége, wish to export 
rayon yarns. (Production capacity 100,000 
kilograms per month.) 

14. England—The Rolls Watch Co., Ltd., 
44 Hatton Garden, London, E. C. 1, wish to 
export diamond glass cutters. 

15. England—John Sharp, Ltd., 82-84 West 
Street, Erith, Kent, has available for export 
saddlery, harness, and leather cases. 


16. Guatemala—Pedro V. Montane, Apar- 
tado 152, Guatemala City, wish to export 
bananas. 

17. Italy—Anselm Odling & Soci S. A., 1 
Piazza Farini, Carrara, has available for ex- 
port raw and worked Carrara marble in 
blocks, slabs, statues, etc. 

18. Italy—Cav. Oreste Talini, Lamporec- 
chio (Pistoia Province), wish to export prime- 
quality Florentine and Verona orris root. 

19. Italy—S. A. Del Buono Oreste, 21 Via 
Calzabigi, Leghorn, has available for export 
choice Italian onions. 

20. Italy—Scc. An. Il Giardino, 2 Piazza del 
Carmine, Florence, wish to export artistic 
terra-cotta products. Four copies of a pam- 
phlet illustrating products offered, with de- 
scriptive material (in Italian) are available 
on loan tasis from Commercial Intelligence 
Division, Department of Commerce, Wash- 
ington 25, D. C. 

21. Italy—Societa Italiana Commercio Es- 
tero e Nazionale (SICEN), 2 Piazza Vittorio 
Emanuele, Florence, has available for export 
large quantities of the following: cotton, 
leather, and knit gloves; fancy straw goods 
such as handbags, sandals, dolls, and coast- 
ers; artistic articles such as leather goods in 
Florentine and Venetian styles (writing sets, 
picture frames, jewelry boxes, and book cov- 
ers); glass objects and glassware; wrought- 
iron objects such as lamps, torches, fireplace 
guards; Tuscan ceramic works such as pottery 
end plates; and wooden statuettes. 


Export Opportunities 


22. Belgium—aA. Clerc & Co., 37, rue de la 
Loi, Brussels, seeks purchase quotations on 
flimsy and tracing paper. 

23. Belgium—tLiniére de Saint Léonard S. 
A., 4, rue Marengo, Liége, seeks purchase 
quotations on rayon spinning machinery and 
rayon staple (viscose or acetate in white or 
colors). 

24. Brazil—Representacdes Anglo-Ameri- 
canas S. A., Av. Graca Aranha 57, 10° andar, 
Rio de Janeiro, desire purchase quotations 
on a new and modern complete plant for 
manufacturing rubber soles and heels, and 
domestic rubber goods. 

24. China—Solar Electrical & Mfg. Co., 708 
Avenue Road, Shanghai, seeks purchase quo- 
tations on the following: Fully automatic 
eccentric press for stamping brass caps for 
electric lamps; new double-acting drawing 
press for drawing aluminum and brass sheets 
(approximately 120 tons maximum pres- 
sure); standard open-back, inclinable, geared 
type cutting press, for cutting brass sheets 
(80 to 100 tons maximum pressure); in- 
clinable power press or single-ended eccen- 
tric press for bottom of cans (5 to 6 tons 
maximum pressure); four minimum size 
(approximately 1 ton) continuous and re- 
generative tank furnaces, with stack valve, 
air nozzles, air blowers, oil burners, batch 
chargers, etc.; complete plant for making 
the metal containers of vacuum flasks and 
the glass fillers, having a capacity of about 
3,000 pieces (2-pint size) per 10 working 
hours; complete equipment for screwing, 
trimming, beading, and seaming cans, maxi- 
mum size 7144 inches diameter (combination 
machine if possible); automatic ring-press- 
ing machine with attachment automatically 
curling edges of stampings for cans (maxi- 
mum size 7% inches diameter); complete 
set of continuous annealing lehrs for 3,000 
sets (two pieces each set) of bulbs for 
vacuum flask fillers, based on 2-pint stand- 
ard size. 

26. Colombia—Ramon Alvarez R. & Cia. 
Ltda., 10-86/88 Calle 11, Bogota, seeks pur- 
chase quotations on cameras and films, small 
electrical appliances and radios. 

27. England—Cromptons (Manchester) 
Ltd., 29 Minshull Street, Manchester 1, de- 





sires to purchase unprinted and unfinished 
grey cotton cloth. Require 1,000,000 to 1,500,- 
000 yards per month, standard American 
weights; 30-, 36-, 50- and 54-inch widths 
preferred. For ultimate disposal by Belgian 
firm to West African markets. 

28. England—Freitag (London), Ltd., 139 
Regent Street, London, W. 1, seeks purchase 
quotations on imitation jewelry and parts. 

29. England—Crottfried & Paul, 66 High 
Street, Whitechapel, London, E. 1, seeks pur- 
chase quotations and agency under British 
Token Import Plan for fine gage full-fash- 
ioned pure-silk and rayon hosiery. 

30. England—International Exporters and 
Importers, Ltd., 19a Coleman Street, London, 
E. C. 2, desire purchase quotations on canned 
and frozen meat. 

31. England—Lawson & Ashton, Ltd., West 
Dock Street, Hull, Yorkshire, seek purchase 
quotations of fish-filleting machines. 

32. England—H. S. Lovell & Co., “Glitterit 
House,”’ 8-16 Cromer Street, Gray’s Inn Road 
London, W. C. 1, desire purchase quotations 
on screw-top metal containers for furniture 
polish about 14,-pound to 1,-pound size. 

33. England—Louis W. Malby, Edward 
House, Sandbeds, Queensbury, near Bradford, 
desire purchase quotations on automatic 
looms and dyeing machines for a complete 
textile weaving, dyeing, and finishing plant 

34. England—Radco Toys, Ltd., Radco 
Works, Broadstone, Dorset, desire purchase 
quotations and agency for toys and games 

35. England—John Sharp, Ltd., 82-€4 West 
Street, Erith, Kent, seeks purchase quota- 
tions on leather and leather gocds, such as 
saddiery, harness, leather cases, and sport 
goods. 

36. Ethiopia—Sabean Utility Corp., Ltd., 14 
Churchill Road, Addis Ababa, desires pur- 
chase quotations and agency on rubber tires 
for automotive vehicles. 

37. France—Establissements Jean Langlois 
3 Rue du Colombier, Rennes Ille-et-Vilaine 
seeks purchase quotations on industrial and 
agricultural chemicals and pharmaceutical 
preparations. 

38. Italy—Dalmonte Giovanni, 28 Piazza 
Otto Agosto, Bologna, seeks purchase quota- 
tions and agency on agricultural machinery 
such as harvesters, cutters, binders, rakers 
and new and used tractors, also replacement 
parts. ~ 

39. Italy—I. S. P. A. (Industria Stoffe Pas- 
samaneria Artistica), 30 Via Martiri della 
Liberta, Turin, desires purchase quotations 
on textile machinery for manufacturing fur- 
niture coverings and decorative cloth 

40. Italy—Attilio Lenti, Via Principe 
d’Acaja 49, Turin, seeks purchase quotations 
on 12,000 raw hams annually 

41. Italy—L. Manetti-H. Roberts & Co., 1 
Via Carlo Pisacane, Florence, desires pur- 
chase quotations and agency on good-quality 
packaged med:c’nal specialties for retail drug 
trade. 

42. Italy—Fratelli Martinelli—Officine Cos- 
truzioni Macchine, 59 Via Giardini, Modena, 
seeks purchase quotations on round, fiat, and 
sheet steel, also steel plate for use in manu- 
facture of agricultural machines and imple- 
ments. 

43. Italy—Arturo Parodi, 8 Via del Monte, 
Bologna, desires purchase quotations and 
agency on machine-lubricating oils and 
greases. 

44. Italy—Damiano Piccinini, 6 Piazza Ber- 
nardini, Lucca, seeks purchase quotations 
and agency on raw cotton, tertile rags, and 
waste. 

45. Italy—Soc. An. Il Giardino, 2 Piazza del 
Carmine, Florence, seeks purchase quotations 
on plants, seeds, bulbs, and garden supplies 

46. Italy—Soc. An. Industria Nazionale ‘“‘La 
Sorgente,” Stia (Arezzo), seeks purchase 
quotations on lampblack, colors, etc., used in 
the manufacture of dry and paste colors and 
inks for the printing industry. 
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47. Mexico—A. Berentsen Seed Co., Bal- 
deras 31, Mexico, D. F., seeks purchase quota- 
tions on 100 to 300 short tons of standard 
quality concentrated superphosphate, either 
triple (48 percent water soluble) or double 
(24 percent water soluble) 

48. Mexico—Tapia Hermanos, S. A., Juarez 
95, Hermosillo, Sonora, seeks purchase quota- 
tions on automobile-repairing equipment 
centrifugal pumps, low-speed engines 50 to 
300 hp., steel shelves for automobile parts 
and accessories, household furniture of wood 
(assembled and unassembled), and pumping 
jacks. 

49. Morocco—Espana (daily newspaper), 
35 Boulevard Pasteur, Tangier, desires pur- 
chase quotations on Cargo transport plane, 
capacity about 1 long ton 

50. Netherlands—Hypoderma, 57 Rijns- 
burgerweg, Leiden, seeks purchase quotations 
on first-class medical instruments, optical 
goods, high-frequency cooking apparatus for 
household and hospital use (current: 220 
volts, a. c. monophase 50 cycles), and scales 
for bathroom and similar uses 

51. Panama—Tagaropulos, S. A., No. 4241 
Avenida Federico Boyd, P. O. Box 443, Colon, 
desires to purchase new or used cane-sugar 
mill complete with refinery and Diesel-oil 
motor, with capacity output of 10,000 hun- 
dred-pound bags annually 


Import Agency Opportunities 


52. England—Fraser Roberts & Co., 3 and 5 
Station Road, Watford, Hertfordshire, seeks 
agency representations on 
goods, and haberdashery from India, Malaya, 
East Africa, and Iraq 
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Export Agency Opportunities 
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53. Belgium—J sere rue 
Morren, Liége, seek: 
locomotives and tractors 

54. Brazil RepresentacGes Anglo-Ameri- 
canas S. A., Av. Graca Aranha 57, 10 andar 
Rio de Janeiro, seeks representation for 
pia 710s 

55. Brazil Marianno A 
Buenos Aires 140, fifth floor, Room 505, Ri 
de Janeiro, seeks representations for electric 
fans, galvanized steel sheets and pipes, elic- 
tric motors (all sizes), phonograph pick-ups 
incandescent and fluorescent lamps, and 
wiring devices 

56. Denmark—gjvind Hedegaard, 91 Gl 
Kongevej, Copenhagen, seeks representations 
for mercerized cotton yarns, fine counts 
chiefly single and two-ply 

57. England—H. Freeman (Shoes), Ltd., 
311, Old Street, London, E. C. 1., seeks rep- 
resentations for medium-grade ladies’ fash- 
ion and walking shoes 

68. England—Integral Technical Equip- 
ment Co., Ltd., 45 Cromwell Road, London 
S. W. 7., see<s representations for food-manu- 
facturing machinery 

59. England—Joseph Lewis and Frank 
Speakman, 13 Cavendish Road, Southport 
Lancashire, seek representations for canned 
fruits and juices, peanut butter, and salted 
nuts. 

60. England—Lotz, Abbott, & Co., Ltd 
Avenue Chambers, 4 Vernon Place, South- 
hampton Row, London, W. C. 1., seeks rep- 
resentations for the following: Machinery 
for printers and bookbinders, cardboard and 
corrugated bor paper-tube 
manufacture, automatic machinery for paper 
and board conversion, automatic machinery 
for the manufacture of cream Cups and 
drinking straws, wire-stitching machines for 
wooden bozes, and wrapping, sealing, label- 
ing and filling machines 

61. England—Nursery Furnishings, Ltd 
133 Rye Lane, Peckham, London, S. W. 15 
seeks representations for baby carriages and 
nursery jurniture. 
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62. England—Salomon Bros., Ibex How 
Minories, London, E. C. 3., seeks representa.” 
tions for Virginia and Carolina leaf tobaee 

63. Italy—Ing. Vittorio Baudi di Selve 
Piazza Solferino, Turin, seeks representatigy 
for dental supplies and equipment, : 

64. Palestine Middle-East Mercantile 
Corp., Ltd., Mizpah House, Jaffa Road, P, ¢ 
Box 764, Jerusalem, seeks representations for 
first-class, small Diesel engines. 

65. Scotland—Albion Light Metal Prod. 
ucts, Ltd., 146 Buchanan Street, Glasgow 
C. 1., seeks licenses to manufacture jn 
United Kingdom American brands of kite 
furniture, domestic refrigerators, and sim 
articles ’ 

66. Southern Hare’s Trading 
Co., P. O. Box 962, Salisbury, seeks represens. 
tations for household and builders’ hq 
ware, such as washbasins, cisterns, lavatg 
pans, bathtubs, locks, door springs, hinges, 
brackets, and nails "i 

67. Union of South Africa—C. Charbonnail 
and R tatton, P. O. Box 7545, Johanne F 
burg, seek representations for printed 


Rhodesia 


U 
ton dress material, cotton sheeting, q 
shirtings 


Trade Lists At ailable 


The Commercial Intelligence Division | 
has recently compiled the following’ 


trade lists, of which miemographed copieg? 
may be obtained by American firms from 
this Division and from Department of 
The price is $f) 


Commerce Field Offices 
a list for each country 
Aircraft and Aeronautical 
Equipment 
zuela 


Supplies ands 
Importers and Dealers—Venes 
Automotive Equipment Importers and 
Dealer Bermuda 
Beverages Manufacturers 
Beverages Manufacturers 


Newfoundland, 
rurkey 
Boat and Ship Builders, Repairers, ang 
Chandlers—-Barbados 

30at and Ship 
Chandlers—Finland 

Boat and Ship Builders 
Chandlers—Guatemala 

Boat and Ship Builders 
Chandlers—Jamaica 

30at and Suip Builders 
Chandlers—Paragua! 

Boat and Ship Builders 
Chandlers—Trinided 

Book, Magazine and Periodical Importers 
and Dealers—Panama 

Clothing Manufacturers—Ecuador. 

Clothing Manufacturers—Honduras. 

Clothing Manufacturers—Venezuela. 

Department Stores—Finland 

Department Stores—Switzerland 3 

Feedstuffs Importers, Dealers, Manufac+§ 
turers and Exporters—Dominican Republic. 

Glass and Glassware Manufacturers—Costa 
Rica 

Hardware Importers and Dealers—Barbados, 

Hides and Skins Importers, Dealers, and 
Exporters—Panam: 

Medicinal and Toilet Preparation Import- 
ers and Dealers—Bahamas 

Medicinal and Toilet Preparation Importers 
and Dealers—Surinam 

Motion-Picture Theaters—Bahamas 

Musical Instruments Importers and Deal 
ers—Colombia 

Musical Instruments Importers and Deal- 
ers—El Salvador 

Paper and Stationery Importers and Deal- 
ers—Martinique 

Provisions Importers and Dealers -British 
Honduras 

Provisions Importers and Dealers—Trinl- 
dad 

Textile Industry—Costa Rica 

Textile Industry—Guatemala 


uilders, Repairers, and 
Repairers, and 
Repairers, 


Repairers, 


Repairers, and 
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